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General Summary. 


Blank Shipping Reports, and barren Dawks from the other 
Presidencies, leave us chiefly dependent on our own resources and 
on those of our Correspondents, for that abundance and variety 
of matter with which we stand pledged to furnish our Readers 
daily, and with which we hope loug to be permitted to entertain if 
not to improve and inform them. We experience the latter effects 
in our own person daily; indeed it would be impossible to be en- 
gaged in the task of preparing mental aliment for others, without 
being in some degree nourished and strengtheued thereby our- 
selves; and, as we hope and believe that we are every day grow- 
ing (however imperceptibly) wiser and better, we ought not to ée- 
spair of effecting those highest objects of every rational man’s 
ambition in others—so that the aid and support, the benefit of 
the pleasure of our labours may be extended from our own breast, 
and infused into that of many. 


This is at least our desire and our hope, and the conviction of 
even approaching its accomplishment is one that would yield us 
a higher pleasure than the favours of crowned heads or the 
smiles of the most favoured of their dependants, 

In our Sheets of to-day, we have collected together such 
articles as appeared to us mest likely to interest our Readers, 
two of which, the Memoir of the Queen, and the Essay on the 
Caste of the Hindoos, are, perhaps, worthy a few preliminary ob- 
servations, béfore the Reader enters on the Articles themselves, 





The name of the Queen of England, which, not many months 
ago, used to occur in every column of the public Prints, is now 
become so extremely rare, that to the generality of our readers 
the Review in another part of our Paper of the Memoirs of her 
late Majesty, will have all the charms of novelty. The work in 
question is spoken of with high approbation, and what will give 
this short notice of it considerable interest, is, that the Reviewer 
asbtains from any animadversion on those topics which were 
tbe objects of so much political controversy, and studies to give 
such extracts only as present something new. There isa pleasure 
in tracing this calm outline of a life of trouble and vicissitude, now 
that the storm has subsided, and the individual so long tossed 
on the waves of misfortune is placed beyond the reach of worldly 
suffering. The morning of her days, opening with the thoughtless 
gaicty and sportive innocence of youth, prepossesses the reader 
in her favor; when she has reached maturity, the cares and per- 
plexities that attend her establishment in the world cannot fail to 
create an anxiety for her happiness ; while the clouds that im- 
mediately gather round and darken her future prospects excite 
our sympathy for a character that may often be regarded as im- 
prudent bat not anamiable ; and the last sad catastrophe leaves 
the mind a melancholy impression of the vanity of haman life. 

This frail womau, who fought against the whole power of 
the British Government, and on whose destiny the eyes of a 
great part of mankind were lately fixed, has now become as 
insignificant and almost forgotten as if she had never been; 
leaving hardly any permanent trace behind her, but an empty 
name, and a perpetual proof that at this period of our history 
the established laws of the land and the enfreaties and remon- 
strauces of the great body of the nation could not protect the 
highest subject of the realm from oppression, if obnoxious to the 
King. This is perhaps the only fact connected with this woman that 
will be of any value to the Historian whe attempts to trace the pre- 
gress of our Constitution, 
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There is another, however, that will never be forgotten by 
the moralist: the treatment her Majesty experienced from the Eng- 
lish Aristocracy at the Coronation. Their indifference general- 
ly to the condition of the peasant is always viewed with indul- 
gence ; as the prejudices of education and habit necessarily pro- 
duce this callousness. It would be ‘easier for a camel to pass 
thro’ the eye ofa needfe” than for a man educated as a peer from 
his cradle to believe that a ragged labourer or artizan had the same 
feelings or the same natoral right to happiness as himself. But 
Queen Caroline was educated as a Princess; she was one of their 
own caste, and ranked with the highest branch of that caste, 
Their behaviour, them, at the last public act of the tragedy, when 
shesued for admittance to behold the Coronation of her husband, 
which was refused, and the manner in which they exulted over 
the agonised feelings that soon after destroyed her, was a dis- 
play of pure and unredeemed cruelty, 


The same selfish cruelty it was that banished her from 
the country; and it was the same that broke her heart. We 
aretold by Mr. Brougham, that “before her going abroad she 
graciously condescended to court their society; and as long 
as it suited certain parposes which were not hers—as long 
as it served interests in which she had no concern—as long 
as she could be made subservient to the ambitious views of others 
—she did not courtirin vain, But when a change took place, 
when those interests were to be retained which she had been made- 
the instrament of grasping—when that lust of power and place 
to which she was doomed to fall a victim (how his words have 
been verified by subsequent events!) had been satisfied—then im 
vain did she open her doors to their lordships and their families: 
then it was that those she had hitherto condescended to court,--- 
and it was no humiliation to court the first society in the world— 
also abandoned her.” Thus was she brought to the grave; 
and with her dying breath she ordered her earthly remains to be 
removed from that country from which her living spirit had 
been banished by the hard-hearted selfishness of the Aristocracy 
of England. 


Few, we imagine, will deny, that the mass of mankind, in 
every age and country, are liable to be misled by early prejudi« 
ces, and that when these are strengthened by time and sanctioned 
by the world, they often form insuperable obstacles to the free 
exercise of reason,—For instance, after a child has beheld the 
sun rising and setting every day for several years, and every 
person with whom he has conversed agrees that the sun so rises 
and goes down, it requires no ordinary effort of reason for him 
to believe that this motion is merely apparent, and that it is 
the earth which he thought so firm and stable, that in reality 
moves. Place a child of the same age on board a vessel 
for the first time, and by a deception of the same kind he will 
see the shores receding behind him; but a very little copsider- 
ation only will be necessary to convince him that the motion ig 
in the vessel and not in theland. In this ease has Bo pre-esta- 
blished notions to combat; and his free and unfettered reason 
speedily comes to a just conclusion. 





In like manner, some of our readers, from early habits, 
may have adopted an opinion that there is a peculiar sacred. 
ness in the coustitution of some particular Church Establish. 
ment te which they happen to belong; and as it would be 
an ardaous task to argue with them on such a point, we request 
their attention to an Article in to-day’s Paper from the Frienp oF 
Inpi4, on the Brabmunical Establishment of the Hindoos. Whea 
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any Church is established or maintained by Civil authority, through 
te instrumentality of rewards or punishments, the principle on 
which the founders proceed, is necessarily this, that certain religi- 
oas doctrines ought to be upheld by other means than reason; that 
they ought to stand upon a stronger ground, their advocates being 
empowered to silence reason if necessary and thus setit at defi- 
ence. The persecution of Heresy is founded on this principle ; 
the use of the Inquisition is founded on this principle; the burn- 
ing of the Protestant Reformers, the prosecution of Deists; the 
imprisonment of the Carliles, all rest on this basis ;—that Divine 
Truth ought to be maintained and propogated by force. The 
same principle is also acted upon in the Religion of the Brah- 
mins ; for Civil and Religious institutions are so amalgamated 
with each other and interwoven with the whole frame of Society, 
that a Religious offence immediately incurs a civil penalty — 
fine, punishment, or degradation. Those who maintain that cer- 
tain doctrines ought to be upheld by foree, may witness the 
blessed effects of it in this country, where the great body of 
the peopleare thereby “ keptin a state of complete ignorance, 
inaction, and slavery.” 

In our days, force is seldom resorted to in the support of 
religion; tut as the two great motives of human action are re- 
wards and punishments, when the Government assigns large re- 
venues for the support of any particular Church, this amounts in 
effect to the same thing. The true religion oughtto reject both, 
to distinguish it from all false religions, which have invariably had 
recourse to them. However, Ministers of Established Churches 
in Christian countries (those of the Church of Rome for instance 
as well as of the Protestant faith) take no pains to draw this 
broad line of distinction between themselves and the Brahmins. 
Like them, they swallow up the substance of the poor; like them 
they avail themselves of marriages and shraddhos as a means of 
harrassing the public ; for a Dissenter cannot marry without the 
consent of one of these Episcopal poramaniks, nor can an unbe- 
liever be decently gathered to his fathers but the Priest must have 
his fee. This may be all very right in an English Established 
Church ; but does it differ from the Hindoos in kind, or only in 
degree? Itis admitted that there is a material difference between 
employing such means in support of the Idolatry, of the Hindoos, 
and employing them to uphold the sublime doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; but it is for this very reason that we would have the 
preachers of the True Religion to form as great a contrast as 
possible with the advocates of Superstition, and reject entirely 
those means which it is evident may be employed as successfully 
in |the maintenance and propagation of delusion as in the cause 
of truth. 

Revolution.—We believe few political axioms rest on a bet- 
ter foundation than this: that a Revolution never can take place 
in any Country, the Government of which is in any degree ade- 
quate to the discharge of the duties which men have a right to ex- 
pect from Government, and that Revolutions necessarily carry 
with them their own justification. When justice is well and im- 
partially administered in any Country ; when property is secure, 
and industry not impeded ; when the power of trampling on the 
rest ofthe community is given to no privileged class, it would be 
as vain to attempt a Revolution in it, as to attempt to blow down 
St. Paul’s with a common pair of fire-side bellows, It is only 
when a country abounds with men who have nothigg to lose and 
something to hope for from a change, with men without property 
and withont the means of acquiring it, with men soured by oppres- 
sion, and burning with the desire to take vengeance on their op- 
pressors, that a Revolution can be at all effected. When men 
feel themselves comfortable, they are seldom desiroas of change. 
Hence the ease with which the Hanover Family retained posses- 
sion of the Throne of this Country, notwithstanding the majority 
ofthe great landholders, down to the reign of his late Masesty, 
werein the Jacobite interest, Hence the only attempt against 
that Family originated ina part of the country, namely, the High- 
Jands of Scotland, where the body of the people were totally un- 
acqeainted with the very idea of comfert. Hence the strength of 
the Government of this Country, compared with that of most 
gouatries of Europe. 
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It was happily retorted by an Italian Gentleman that when 
the political slavery of his’country was mentioned, the Euglish and 
Dutch were also slaves,.but in another way. That the English 
were slaves to their carpets, and the Dutch to their flower-gar- 
dens; and that while this was the case, they would always be 
the most devoted of subjects, 


Nothing, therefore, can be more absurd than the perpetual 
exclamations against the Spanish and French Revolutions in the 
Ministerial Papers. Weare told with regard to Spain of the 
“evil consequences of breaking up a mighty monarchy.” But 
who broke up the mighty monarchy? The monarchy was falling 
to pieces in every direction, Spain itself was in a state of the 
most complete anarchy, over-run with bands of robbers—her ar- 
mies unpaid—justice either partially administered, or not admi- 
nistered at all; and the Colonies were all either in a state of in- 
dependence, or of a revolt certain to end in independence. The 
old State machine could no longer move, and it became neces- 
sary to substitute something in its stead, in order to save the peo- 
ple from the horrors of anarchy, 


We have no doubt that we shall be told, by-and-by, that the 
old Government of Spain was without fault,—quite a model of 
perfection; and it would not surprise us even to hear the Consti- 
tutional Association offering a premium for the best Essay on the 
merits of the Inquisition, for which Cato, we are sure, would bea 
ready candidate. The misery of the French peasantry under the 
old regime, their coarse canvass clothing, their wooden shoes, &e., 
are now all forgotten; and we are told by the Sage, who has de- 
voted the days and nights,\Gop help him!) of so many years to 
the files of the Monireur, “that France is in a much worse situa- 
tion now than she was before her Revolution—worse in power, 
worse in wealth, worse in manners, worse in morals, worse in re- 
ligion!!!” This is reading to some purpose. We haveno doubt 
he has often heard this from some bigotted old Priest or imbecile 
Ultra. Fortunately, however, we have such ample materials for 
establishing what the real state of France before the Revolution 
was, that the satisfactory refutation of this absurd nonsense can 
never be a matter of difficulty, 


We shall quote the passage from which the above sentence 
is taken at length, to shew the extremes to which the enemies 
of improvement will go ;— 

‘* Be the fate of Ferdinand what it may, it will excite little 
regret for himself personally; bat the evil consequences of 
breaking apamighty monarchy cannot be calculated. We have 
seen them in France: and it seems we are fated again to behold 
them in Spain. There are persons who argue that France has 
obtained from her Revolution more good than suffices to counter- 
balance the evils she has suffered. Such persons may and ought 
to look complacently on the present state of Spain, who is in 
progress toward a similar change, Forour part, we distinctly 
avow our opinion, that France is in a much worse situation now 
than she was before ber Revolution—worse in power—worse in 
wealth—worse in manners—worse in morals—worse in religion. 
Could she, by a miracle, be replaced in the sitaation in which she 
was immediately before the convocation of the Three Estates in 
1789, but with the wisdom acquired by the sufferings which she 
has since experienced, it would, indeed, be to her a mighty gain, 
We love, indeed, to believe that the Revolution has profited 
her best Statesmen, by teaching them what to avoid; but alas! 
it is clear that this experience has been lost upon the Spaniards, 
The same, we fear, is to be said of the Portuguese whose Sena- 
tors have taken as a model of wisdom one of the most stupid and 
senseless writers, without exception, that England has ever 
produced. The French Nationa! Assembly complimented the 
notorious Tow Paine; but Paine, though grossly ignorant, and 
impudently regardless of truth, had at least some energy of 
manner and liveliness of style ; Jeremy BentTHAM’s writings, on 
the contrary, are as dull as they are adverse to common sense. 
It is lamentable, in an age called enlightened, to see men, who 
direct the destinies of Nations, so utterly destitate of politica] 
science, and so incapeble of guiding themselves by the accumy; 
lated wisdom of ages,” 
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The abuse of BentHAm is a matter of course with all these 
people. He is dull—he is without common sense! Who is he, 
pray, who presumes to speak in this manner of the author of the 
Essay on Legislation, and the Essay on Crimes and Panish- 
ments? Even the Quarterly Reviewers, with every disposition 
to lower BenTHAM, were forced to assign a pre-eminence to him 
over Montesquieu and ail preceding writers on Legislation. 
Whenever his name has been mentioned, in the House of Com- 
mons, it has been coupled with the most respectful praise.—Sir 
Samuet Romi ty told the House, that he would be mentioned 
with honour when they would all of them be forgotten in their 
graves; and Mr. J. W. Warp, even in criticising one of his 
books, spoke of his general merits interms little less warm. We 
are sorry, however, to say, that the compliment paid to the Le- 
gislators of the Peninsula is not altogether deserved; for they 
seem té praise BentHAM more than they profit by his works.—In 
their legislation on the subject of commerce, they have preferred 
* guiding themselves by the accumulated wisdom of ages,” to be 
found in our Restriction Laws, to following the judicious advice 
which he gave them.—Their new code seems, by all accounts, to 
have also quite a sufficiency of “ the accumuiated wisdom.—Let 
us not, therefore, assign to them a merit which is not their due. 
What cannot be denied them, is the merit of a sincere intention 
to regenerate and improve their country—a merit which, though 
it does not blind us to their errors, disposes us, at all events, to 
forgive them.—Morning Chronicle, Dec. 26. 


Convictions at Limerick,—The number of convictions at Lime- 
rick had on Thursday morning, (December 20,) amounted to 
seven; two prisoners only out of nine being acquitted, and one of 
them upon an alibi somewhat ambiguously attested. Of the un- 
fortunate men found guilty on Tuesday, two, Fitzgerald and Hallo- 
ran, had been seized amongst a party of White-boys, who had just 
fired on a party of Police-men, and killed one of them, ofthe name 
of Manninc. They were sentenced by Mr. Justice Moore to be 
hanged on Thursday the 20th instant. Two others, Kiely and 
Kelly, were convicted of having robbed CuristorHeR SPaRLing 
of his arms: they were removed from the bar before sentence 
passed, and, not having been charged with shedding blood, may 
perhaps be considered fit objects ofthe Royal mercy. Timothy 
Shea was found guilty on the 19th under the White-boy act, of ap- 
pearing in arms at night, and carrying off horses. Daniel Master 
was convicted, not capitally, of appearing in an unlawful assem- 
biy. As for those of the wretched culprits who have had a share 
in offering bodily violence, or in destroying human life, no mis- 
take could be more mischievous than that of extending to them 
the smallest exercise of forbearance or compassion. The cruel 
propensities of the lower Irish, which prompt them tg acts of the 
most barbarous vengeance against individuals, are probably not 
susceptible of any more immediate and effectual check, than what 
would be furnished by acareful discrimination on the part of 
Government, between crimes attended with personal outrage, and 
all others, ng matter of what description, where that terrible in- 
gredient was wantiog. If this line be drawn by the dispensers of 
public justice,—we mean not merely that murder, or even less 
violence, should be invariably punished with death, but, what is 
of equal importance, that midnight assemblies, robberies of arms, 
depredations upon property, however unjustifiable, if unaccom- 
panied by any crucl oatrage, should be made the objects of some 
inferior punishment—the consequence, as it appears to us, will 
be, that although the minor class of crimes may be of somewhat 
longer duration, the sum total, both of crime and suffering, will 
be much diminished, and the worst and most frightful passions 
which now disfigure the face of Ireland will be gradually worn 
outand subdued. To the report which we present of the judicial 
proceeding at Limerick before the Special Commission, it would 
give us great pleasure could we add an assurance that there yet 
appeared any sensible abatement in the course of wickedness 
which that tribunal was instituted to repress. But the series of 
crimes goes on as yet unbroken. Close to Limerick, in open day, 
while Macnamara and Molony, since executed, were on their trial 
for the murder of Mrs. Torrance, another shocking murder was 
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perpetrated —the murderer escaping with the bloody instrament 
of death in his hand, and under the eyes of a number of the peas 
santry! This, as will be seen from our Irish extracts, is but the 
introduction to a list of outrages, all more or less distinguished 
by cireumstances of dismay and horror. How are these fearful 
spectacles to be explained! By what dismal process have the 
hearts of this whole people been so inveterately poisoned ? It may 
be gathered from the statement of the Soticiror-Gewerat, that 
the laws enacted for the expulsion or mitigation of the malady, 
though long in force, have entirely failed of their purpose. 


Holy Alliance.—It may not be unnataral in the AusTRIAN 
OBSERVER, as a regular instrument of the Holy Alliance, to ex- 
aggerate oreven distort those untoward occurrences which may 
be considered incidental to every country, which, like Spain, is 
toiling on to the establishment of rational liberty and equal law. 
Itis true, and it is a source of regret to every honest mind, but 
not of astonishment, and far less of despair, that more or less of 
danger and of suffering must be the price which nations long 
enslaved have to pay for the acquisition of their liberty, and itis 
a good well worthy of the highest price. Spain, it is possible, 
though we trust she will be spared it, may have to undergo the 
common destiny ; and of her we affirm, that if she resist bravely 
the bondage which her old task-masters seem meditating again 
to impose wpon her, she need not grudge, nor need her officious 
neighbours deprecate, the life or treasure which victory in such a’ 
cause may demand. It is very well, we have said, for the offici-. 
al organs of the Holy Alliance to make topics of reproach out of 
news of daily fabrication; but itis not so pardonable in French 
Papers to adopt and circulate such misrepresentations, In the 
Journals of a free country, or of one pretending to be free, it is 
treason to the cause of liberty to take part on all occasions with 
the declared advocates of civil and religious despotism, in what- 
ever question goncerns the affairs of the Spaniards. The French 
papers have indulged themselves in assertions of a widely extend« 
ed plot in Spain, to efface every vestige of kingly government, 
and to declare the country a republic. Now we do not believe 
that any such design, equally absurd and criminal, is entertained 
by any considerable body of the population of Spain; but we 
have all along anticipated a series of plots against the Spanish 
Constitution, by those whose tyranny that Constitution overtur- 
ned ; nor can it be denied that in more than one instance the 
vehemence exhibited against the Court has been provoked by 
schemes most unfriendly to the dearest interests of the Constitu- 
tion and of the Spanish people.—Zimes, Dec. 25. 


Constantinople. —Advices from Const antinople to the 19th of 
Nov. were received yesterdayby way of Odessa. They mention cir 
cumstances which, if correctly stated, evince a determination on 
the part of the Divan to force Russia into hostilities, The two 
Princes (brothers) of the house of Callimachi, who formerly go- 
verned in Walachia, but who were banished, early in the contest, 
into one of the Asiatic provinces, have, itis said, both been de- 
capitated by order of the Porte, and their heads sent to Constan- 
tinople, It is also mentioned, as another instance of the dispo- 
sition of the Porte to provoke Rassia, that the body of a Greek of 
some conseguence was one morning discovered, beheaded, lying 
before the door of the interpreter to the Russian embassy. Con- 
sidering the present sitaation of Turkey, itis difficult to assign 
any colour of prébability to these évents ; yet they are unhesi- 
tatingly affirmed in the letter of an English merchant, addressed 
to a commercial house at Odesssa; and the plea of “‘Greck au- 
thority” cannot therefore, as it has frequently, be brought for- 
ward to impugn the statement. In the midst of this apparent 
defiance to Russia, the affairs of Tarkey, from other causes, were 
allowed te be in a state cf great embarrassment: the successes 
of the Greeks and the advance of the Persians, which were known 
at Constantinople, had produced confusion and alarm in the 
councils of the Divan. No mention is made of any intended 
sailing of the Turkish fleet: and the return of their squadron, 
without striking any decisive blow, had, it was conceived, lofg 
the Archipelago free to the Greeks, 
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Gibraltar.—Advices from Gibraltar to the 4th of Dee, arriv- 
ed yesterday. The Cadiz papers last received at Gibraltar con- 
tain four memorials, or letters, from Don Manuel Francisco 
Jauragui to the Permanent Deputation of the Cortes, the Secre- 
taries of State forthe War and Home Departments, and his 
Catholic Majesty, bitterly complaining of a circular from the 
War-oflice to the commandants of battalions of the line in the 
province of Cadiz, enjoining them to redouble their vigilanee and 
exertions for the maintenance of subordination in the corps ander 
their respective command, and the enforcing of respect and obe- 
dience tothe authorities sent by his Majesty tothat province, 
and farther holding them responsible for the least disobedience 
or disorderly proceedings of their officers or men, Such a royal order 
Don Manuel scarcely thinks it possible for the most stupid des- 
pot to have issued ; and he conceives it tobe highly invidious, 
and to teem with principles of division and anarchy. But what 
seems particularly to have given offence to Don Manuel, and to 
be the chief ground of his loud and repeated demands of satisfac- 
tion is, that the Minister should have addressed the order to the 
commandants of battalions themselves, and transmitted them 
through the channel of the Baron Andilla, probably thinking his 
being appointed Commandant-General of the province sufficiently 
warranted his doing so, without recurring to the officer who held 
the situation ad interim. In his opinion, Don Manuel does not at 
all concur, as the Baron had not been acknowledged in the pro- 
vince, and he accordingly considershimself to have been grossly 
insulted, and but ill-requited for essential services he has done 
to the King and country ever since 1814, and for his having so 
materially contributed of late to the maintenance of order in the 
proviace committed to his care. Asa proof of his disinterested- 
ness, however, and that heis notactuated by the wish toretain the 
command, he offers to give it up to a man worthy of the province 
by his constitutional principles, the moment the King shall have 
dismissed the present Administration; after which he will gladly 
consent to being brought to trial, made to answer for the occur- 
rences in Cadiz, and punished as may be awarded by the laws, 
ifany error has been committed.—Times, Dec. 25. 


Ceuta, Nov. 19.—QOn the 7th of this month, a grand salute of 
artillery was heard towards Tetuan, which continued the whole 
evening, and the Moors being asked the reason, said that Muley 
Aabed Selin, nephew of Maley Zied, had entered Tetuan with a 
division of infantry of his uncle’s army, who with the rest of the 
army, was at that time at Benijasem. On the Iith we heard 
another salute of twenty-two guns, and we learned that a division 
of cavalry of Zied’s army having appreached, as soon as the inha- 
bitants of Tetuan perceived them, they saluted them with a dis- 
charge of artillery. We bave not been able to learn the number 
of this division, nor who commands it; but we know that a body 
of troops of all arms has just been formed, which Zied places an- 
der the command of his nephew, Muley Aabed Selin. It seems 
that the 1,000 men with whom Muley Soliman entered Tangier 
have returned to their homes, and that Ali has marched with his 
troops towards the west but it is not known for what purpose. 
According to those accounts, the moment is at hand when the 
fate of the uncle and nephew will be decided. 


Impostors.—The shaking palsy is a frequent plea on the 
part of an idle beggar, and is always suspicious, especially where 
the person appears to be otherwise in an ordinary state of vigour. 
This ingenious order, however, understand the art of mimicking 
wretchedness too well not to have the details of their appear- 
ance in some degree of keeping. A man ofthe name of Drake, 
ia the Royal Afriean Corps, assumed an appearance of total 
inseasibility, under which he resised every sort of treat- 
ment. At the end of several months he was removed te Hilsea 
Hospital, in a state of apparent natural sleep. 
@. attempt being made to open his mouth forcibly, the tem- 
poral muscles were thrown into violent action, and the jaw 
remained firmly closed, He resisted even the shower-bath and 
also electricity; but ona proposal being uttered in his hearing, 
to apply red bot iron, his pulse rose; and on preparations be- 
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At this time, } 


ing made to remove him to Bethlehem Hospital, an amend- 
meut began to appear immediately. People often affect blind- 
ness: and H# must appear very simple to ascertain the truth by 
examination of the eye, or by placing the individual in circum- 
stauces ofdanger. Mahon records the case of a conscript, who 
baffled every attempt te Gnd him out, He was even placed on 
the margin of a river, and desired to go forward, which he did, 
and fell intothe stream. Boats, however, were provided to pick 
him up, and no doubt he was aware ofthis. He afterwards ac- 
knowledged the imposture, upon receiving his discharge.— 
Suath’s Principles of Forensie Medicine. 


Scientific Voyages.—The Russian Government pursues its sys- 
tem of Scientific Voyages with the most laudable perseverance, 
The Apo.tnat frigate is now at Portsmouth, shipping necessaries 
for a voyage in the North Pacific, to follow up the interesting dis- 
coveries of Kotzebue, of which a translation has recently appear- 
ed. She proceeds to Kamschatka, 


Cure of Hydrophobia.—The Gazette pe Sante (Gazette of 
Health) a medical journal, published in Paris, contains the fol- 
lowing article :— 

“ M. Marochetti, Surgeon of the Hospital at Mascow, being 
in the Ukraine, in 1813, was requested to give assistance to 19 
persons who had received the bite of mad dog. A deputation 
of aged men waited upon him, and intreated he would adminis- 
ter help to the anfortunate persons, through a peasant, who dure 
ing several years had acquired great reputation for curing hy- 
drophobia. M. Marochetti consented upon certain conditions, 
The country Doctor then administered to 14 of the persons con- 
fided to him in a peculiar way. The 15th, a young girl of 16, 
was treated in the ordinary manner, for the purpose of proving 
the effect of both modes of treatment. To each of the 14 he 
gave daily one pound and a half of the decoction of the buds of 
yellow broom flowers, and he examined twice a day under the 
tongue, the place where, according to his statement, little swell- 
ings are formed, containing the virus of madness. These swell- 
ing rose the third or ninth day, and were seen by M. Maro- 
chetti. Very soon after they appeared they were touched with a 
sharp red hot needle, after which the patient gargled the part 
with the decoetion of broom. The result of this treatment wag 
that the 14 patients were cared in six weeks, whilst the young 
girl, treated differently, died on the seventh day in convulsions 
of madness, Three years after M. Marochetti paid a visit to the 
14 persons, and they were all doing well. The same physician 
being at Padolia, in 1818, hada new opportunity of confirming 
this interesting discovery. The happy result of this mode of 
treatment was the same with reference te 26 persons, who had 
been all bitten by a mad dog.” 


Servants out of Place.—A curious cireumstanee, shewing the 
great number of female servants out of place, eccurred lately in 
England. A lady had advertised for a cook and housemaid, and, 
withthe permission of Mrs. Applebey, a widow who keeps a 
hosier’s shop in Parliament Street, had directed them to apply 
there between the hours of eleven and one; at eleven o'clock no 
less than 49 females met together in Mrs, Appleby’s shop, and 
by twelve o’clock the number amounted to 105! The shop, the 
steps of the door, and the pavement, were filled by these females, 
A constable was sent for to protect Mrs. Appleby’s property in 
her shop, and to disperse them. The lady was there according 
to appointment, but was so perplexed by the number ef appli- 
cants that she could not engage any of them. 


Coast Blockade.—It is reported that Government have it in 
contemplation to abandon the Coast Blockade of England and 
Ireland, for the prevention of smuggling, in consequence of the 
enormous expence of that establishment. The expence of the 
Severn, and the various establishments connected with that ship 
alone, are said to amount to upwards of £100,000 annually. 
A mach larger number of revenue cutters than hitherto will be 
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SMemoirs of the Queen. 
FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE, DECEMBER 29, 1821. 





Memoirs of Her Majesty Queen Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, Consort of 
George IV. King of Great Britain By John Wilks, Jun. 8v0. 
2 vols. Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 





What means the author has possessed for obtaining accurate and 
autheutic informatioa on the important subject of his work, we kuow 
not.* That he has diligently employed himself on the materials he has 
been able to procure is apparent; aud upon the whole, we think that 
his natural partialities and prejudices have not betrayed him into mark- 
ed violence nor wilful misrepresentation. This sort of negative praise 
is as mach as conld be expected by sach a performance ; siuce none but 
a partisan would have undertaken the task, and itis much to finda 
partisan, in these days, allowing any thing like truth or fairness to min- 
gle with his statements, 


Our abstinence in the Literary Gazette from every approach to po- 
litical controversy will guide our readers to the view which we inclined 
to take of Mr. Wilks’s volumes. To re-open the cicatrices of a bleeding 
country, or fan the smothered embers of internal dissension, are not 
offices consistent with our sense of right; and that we shall say there- 
fore on the point most prominent in the memoirs of Queen Caroline— 
the question of her guilt or innocence—is that as it has been answered 
before an eternal judge, to that omniscient tribunal we submit in re 
verential silence its final Judgment. Indeed this portion of the book 
would repay our analysis with the least possible share of novelty, for not 
only all the facts but ail the reasoning which could be founded upon them 
have been passed upon the pnblic uuderstanding ia a thousand ways, aud 
with most persevering industry. 


It will, we trast, be more agreeable to our readers, that we exem- 
plify the biography of the Queen by selecting from the author’s narrative 
such accounts as appear to be most original, and to relate to circumstan- 
ces of interest and importance. 


The history begins at the beginniag in regular form, and presents us 
with the annals of her Majesty's ancestors, from Ernest the Coufessor in 
1497, even toour owntimes, We then come to her own early life, res- 
pecting which several cnrious ifentirely credible particulars ave detailed. 
She is represented as the favourite child of her father, and as having at 
a very early age indicated great wit and talents. The following is au 
instance: — 


“On one occasion, when she was about twelve years of age, her fa- 
ther reqnested the famous Mirabeau to make some lines, upon time and 
space; Caroline was present, and instantly exclaimed, ‘ L'espace se 
trouve dans la bouche de Madame—et le temps dans sa visage ;” apply- 
ing it to an old and very ugly lady of the Court. Her father publicly re- 
proved her, and desired her to make an apology; she refused todo so, and 
he scot her out of the room. On another occasion when reproached by 
a phiegmatic Courtier for the gaiety of her manners and her heedlessness 
asto the future, she exclaimed in German,‘ Gone is gone, Sir ; that which 
is gone will never return,—and that which is to come, will come of it- 
self.’”’ 

She is further painted as possessing avery inquisitive and decid- 
ed character— 


“* On every topic, however comparatively inportant which presen- 
ted itself to her attention, she claimed the privilege of forming her own 
opinion; and it wasoften said by her, ‘ that a person who does not form 
an opinion of his own, but suffers himself to be guided by that of others, 
is like a piece of barren greand which will not bear a single blade of 
grass.’ When but a child, her mind adopted this maxim, aud the opini- 
ons of her tutor she therefore received only to investigate them. * And 
pray, Madam,’ she inquired one day of Lady de Bode (her Goveruess,) 
* ean you tell me why you are wicked? ‘ Becanse an evil spirit impels 
me to do that which is wrong” was the reply. But why do you suffer 
yourself to he impelled?’ rejoined the Princess. ‘ Because I canuot 
overcome my bad nature.’ * Oh you cannot,’ exclaimed Caroline ; ‘ well 
theu, if you cannot, you are only like a piece of clay; and so, Madam, L 
do not think it is very wicked in you merely to be moulded.’ The Go- 
verness attempted an explauation; but it was to no purpose; and the 
Princess walked away, exclaiming, in German, * We are ail very bad 
very bad, but weve so created.’” 


Her Majesty’s biographer goes on to show that in her youth she 
hated the restrajnts of Conrt-etiquette ; was fond of popularity and of 
children (“ subsequently the occasion of consequences the most serious’’) 
and acting on her own opinions was not prone to defer much to the opi- 
nions of others. He adds,— 





* A letter bas appeared inthe Newspapers from M:. Vice, the 
fate Queen’s Solicitor, denying that her confidential advisers os lawyers 
had lent him any assistance, 
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“ The Court of the Dake of Brunswick cannot jastly be said to have 
been licentious, but yet it was gay. Love was, unquestionably, the ral- 
ing passion; and that love was ardent and daring, but it was not prof- 
ligate or vicious. It has indeed been said, that the Princess was educated 
in vice: nothing can be more antrue, The great variety of characters 
which com »osed the Court of the Duke of Brunswick, and of the visitors 
who were constantly entertained by his munificent and generous spirit, 
necessarily entailed those evils which are attended on promiscuous 
triendship. Thus the old veteran and the young warrior, the courtier 
and the politician, the man of loose or of dignified conduct there associ- 
ated, and the Princess was introduced into the society of all. At the 
age of seventeen, her heart became impressed with the sentiments of 
love. ToaGerman Prince, who was an officer of distinguished merit 
and reputation, she became attached, and that attachment was mutually 
received. For him she unquestionably cherished an affection the most 
sincere, but it was that of the heart and not of the passions.” 


“€ The real history of the attachment of the Princess of Brunswick 
to the German Soldier is now known to but three or four individuals, 
and two of them are resident on the Continent. The individual who 
she so loved, was valiant, honourable, intelligent, amiable, and of good fa- 
mily ; but a marriage with him was opposed by her mother, not only fron 
views dictated by state policy, but also by family pride and prudence, 
Their mutual affeci:ion was long concealed; and during his absence from 
Brauswick, a correspondence was occasionally maintained, which tended 
to increase their regard. Her father, on ascertaining its existence, was dis 
pleased and disappointed, and, urged by her mother, peremptorily re- 
fused his acquiescence to the proposed marriage. Her entreaties were 
unavailing, and her threats disregarded ; the German Prince and officer 
was banished from the Court, and her heart never ceased to feel the 
melancholy and overwhelming disappointment. Her alleged flight with 
him is wholly nntrue ; though probably, even for that measure, . her ar- 
dent love wonid have found excuses, if it could have been with proprie- 
ty accomplished. Her affection for her father was the chief preven. 
tive to such a proceeding, or to the consummation of a love which was 
as pure as it was permaneut. It mnst here be admitted, that the dis- 
appointment which her heart experienced in her compelled renuncia- 
tion of the German warrior, unhappily affected her situation and circum. 
stances during the whole of her future life, and was one cause of that 
unhappiness which she subsequently endured. He died in battle, and 
his death occasioned the most acnte distress to the heart of the Princess, 


“Soon after the termination of her friendship with the German 
Prince, the Duke of Branswick felt particularly desirous that bis daugh- 
ter should be united to the present King of Prussia. For some time he 
had visited at the Court of her father when a yonng main, and had in- 
terested him by his manners, his conduct, and his accomplishments ; 
but the Princess peremptorily refused, and her mother was wot very an- 
xivas on the subject. Her father yielded to her det ermination, and her 
mother now secretly entertained hopes that the Prince of Wales might 
become the husband of her daughter.” 


This union was prosecuted in 1794, and consummated in 1795, Of 
the former period Mr. Wilks states, 


‘*In the commencement of the year 1794, after many previons in- 
timations on the subject, the Duke of Brunswick received trom his 
Majesty King George ELI. formal proposals for a marriage between the 
Prince ot Wales and the Princess Caroline. On this receipt, the Dake 
immediately consnited his danghter, and her mother did not strive to 
conceal her happiness and delight. The Princess received the intelli. 
gence with composure amounting to indifference. That the proposed 
union was one by which her family would be elevated, and by which her 
own happiness might be improved she admitted, but her heart was of 
course unmoved by the prospect. Her consent she did not withhold, 
because although she had heard of the follies of the Prince, she had also 
heard of his virtues ;—and his generosity aud sensibility had been great- 
ly extolled. Yet there it must be admitted, that the Princess neither 
did nor could Love her future hasbanc. Her affections had not beea 
alienated from the German Prince, although their manifestation had 
been prevented, aud indeed the precise state of her mind connot be 
better explained than in her own words. 

“Tn a letter written to a friend, dated 28th } 
thus expressed herself :— 


“You are aware, my friend, of my destiny. Iam abont entering 
into a matrimonial alliance with my first eousin, George Prince of 
Wales, His generosity I regard, and his letters bespeak a mind well 
cultivated and refined. My uncle is a good man, and I love him very 
much; bat I feel that I shall never be inexpressibly happy. Estranged 
from my connexions, my associations, my friends, all that I held dear 
and valuable, I am about entering on a permanent connesion. I fear 
for the consequences, Yet I esteem and respect my intended ha:dind, 
and I hope for great kindness and attention, But, ah me! I say some- 
times, I cannot now love him with ardour. Tam indifferent to my mae 
riage, but not averse to it ; I think L shallbe bappy, but I fear my jvy 


November 1794, she 
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will not be enthusiastic. The man of my choice Tam debarred from 
possesing, and I resign myself to my destiny, I am attentively study- 
ing the English language; I am acquainted with it, but I wish to speak 
it with fluency. LI shali strive torender my husband happy, and to in- 
terest him in my favour, since the Fates will have it that Il am to be 
Princess of Wates.*” 

One would suppose that Mr, Wilks wrote in, or rather translated 
badly from German, for he observes, on this letter, 


* Her precise feelings she did not hesitate to conceal from her 
mother, and the latter was surprised and almost offended.” 


By “‘ not to conceal’ we surmise he means the reverse, viz. that 
she openly avowed ; but the style is thronghout exceedingly faulty and 
defective in expressing what the writer desires to be understood.t 


The Princess, disposed as above recorded, arrived in England ; 
and Mr. Wilks describes this important era of her life in the following 
manner :— 


‘« Before three o’clock she alighted at St. James’s and was intro- 
duced into the apartments prepared for the reception, On entering the 
Palace, the Prince of Wales appeared agitated ; but on being introduc- 
ed to her, he immediately saluted her. After dining together, at the hour 
of five, the Prince and Princess were visited by the King, Queen, and 
Princesses, Dake of Clarence, Duke of Gloucester, Prince William and 
Princess Sophia, and continied with them for three hours. The King 
w as particule rly affable and kind to his intended daughter; but the Queen 
evinced little pleasure, made but few inquiries, and m inifested feelings 
much opposed in character to those of the King. The Prince of Wales was 
not only polite and affable to the Princess, but paid her many compli- 
ments: expressed his happiness and confidence in the prospect of 
an union with her, and his surprise at the fluency with which she con- 
versed in English. At eleveno’clock, the Prince of Wales retired, and 
the Princess was then left under the care of Mrs. Aston. 

“Lady Jersey, who had been present during the greatest part of 
the interview, and who had appeared displeased by the attention which 
the Prince of Wales had paid to his destined wife, now also retired, de- 
termined to avail herself of the period which would elapse prior toa 
second interview between the illustrious personages, to represent to 
the Prince in false and unmerited lauguage, the character of her royal 
mistress. —To Lady Jersey, the Princess of Brunswick had certainly 
most incautiously and nnwisely stated her attachment to a German 
sey stated, that the Princess : id ‘ she was per- 
suaded that sh yved one jittle finger of that individual jar better than 
she should love the whole person of the Prince of Wales.’ Her late 
Majesty denied the accuracy of the statement, but yet admitted that 
she bad imprudently referred to a former attachment. Lady Jersey, on 
the succeeding day, apprised the Prince of Wales of that attachment, 
assured him that his intended consort had made the above declaration : 
found fant with her person and her mauners, pred cted that the marri- 
age, if consummated, would be unfortunate, and inveighed against the 
King for promoting the intended union. Part of this statem: nt was sub- 
sequently admitted by Lady Jersey ; and what was not so admitted, was 
stated by her late Majesty, on the highest authority, to have taken 


Prince; and Lady J 


place. 

“ The effects of her efforts were immediate and baneful; on the next 
day. when the Prince of Wales visited St. James’s, he was cool, reserved 
iu his manners, and manifested, if not an aversion to the Princess of 
Brunswick, at least a considerable alteration in his conduct. Queen 
Charlotte has beenaccused of being the individual who effected, or con- 
tributed to effect such alteration,—but the statement is erroneous. The 
malicious and artful Lady Jersey was the principal, if not the sole cause. 


Threedays after, the marriage ceremony took place; and our anthor 
winds up the chapter with these remarks :— 


“Tf Lady Jersey had not, with a perfidy only equalled by her har- 
dihood, stepped forward to prevent the possibility of happiness to the 
illustrious individuals, although they might not ever have been models of 
conjugal attachment, yet it is more than probable that at least in peace 
and harmony the Prince and Princess of Wales would have passed their 





* This letter was written in German, and was addressed to a Ger- 
man lady, residing for a short time in Englaud.—She is(as the author 
sagacionsly adds) now advanced in years. 

+ For example, in declaring himself, he says, “‘ Whenever his own 
sentiments are expressed, they are alw ays the genuine convictions of 
a mind which scorns to varnish falsehood, or impose upoa others what 
he does not himself believe. Te has been solicitous to abstain from all 
unnecessary censure and angry feeling from a full persuasion that if the 
facts now submitted to the jadgment of the public, do not themselves 
produce conviction, no intemperate warmth on the part of the writer can 
give them effect.” This is a sad jumble of language ; and has tov many 
parallels in these Memoirs.— Eb. 
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days. Itis indeed admitted that the Prineess was not ina state of 
mind most favourable to marriage ; aud it will hereafter be developed 
that the teeliugs and sitaation of the Prince were not more adapted to 
his projected union; but yast in the same proportion as they were mutn- 
ally unprepared and unfitted, that was malice, which studied by treache- 
ry and by falsehood to render the happiness consequent on that union, 
not merely problematical but impossible. 


** To that period, and to such conduct, then, may be traced the sub- 
sequent dissatisfaction and misery which resulted from this marriage, and 
which tended to involve the parties, the Royal Family, and the nation, 
in feuds which have not yet subsided; and which have been attended 
with evils that wil ever remain as blots on the page of English History 
and as rallying poiuts for party feeling and political spleen. 

** Let it however be remembered, that tothe imprudence, the unjus- 
tifiable ingenuousness, and the love of independence of the P: incess, may 
be partially attributed the evils which ensued; since to Lady Jersey, 
who was to her a stranger, aud an interior, she should not have developed 
feelings whieh she ought from every one to have concealed, and thas 
roused into action the dormant evil passions aud principles of that ce- 
lebrated traducer,” 


It is extraordinary, that long after the Princess’s hatred of Lady 
Jersey is painted as being iuveterate and openly declared, we still find 
her the depository of her dearest secrets, the confidante to whom she 
entrusted sentiments most baneful to her happiuess.* This is a mystery 
which we cannot fathom. The early life of the Prince is here interca- 
Jated ; and we return, in a new chapter, to theold subject. Her Majes- 
ty declared, 

** That Geo. JI. had informed her that the late Duke of Glonces. 
ter, in a conversation, positively stated, ‘ that au arrangement was made 
with Lord Carlisle, to give up Lady Jersey to the Prince,—that this was 
agreed to at Rochester when Lady Jersey first set outto meet the Princess 
of Wales ; and, that there was an understanding, that she should be al- 
ways the object of his affections.” This (says Mr. W.) was the statement 
ot her Majesty. The Duke of Gioucester is dead, and the direct method 
of ascertainingits accuracy cannot, therfore, be resorted to. 
survives him, and to him applications have been made. He has stated, 
* that the full and perfect conviction on his Royal Highness’s mind is, 
that his father never was party to such a conversation.’ But the con- 
viction of his miad only amounts to an opinion, however well founded, 
and an opinion cannot be opposed to a direct and positive declaration, 
If that declaration was untrue, then the moral weight of all her late Ma- 
jesty’s declarations would be destroyed; but, before her testimouy 
should be wholly rejected, it would be absolutely necessary to prove 
that she was not worthy of credit. That the conversation did take 
place onght not, therefore, to be denied, even if it should be questioned. 
He continnes,** The marriage of the Prince and Princes of Wales had 
not ocenrred many days, when the latter was informed, that Lady Jersey 
had been on terms of intimacy with the Prince—that she had endea- 
voured to poison his mind against her, by false and injurious statements, 
—and * that Lady J. was the real wife, and the Princess of Wales only 
the uominal one.’ Every day demonstrated to her that such information 
was correct, and she avowed to the Prince the dislike she entertained 
to her Ladyship, ‘That avowal he received with considerable dispieasare, 
and professed for the individual the most sincere friendship. Bat a few 
words of mutual explanation at that time reconciled the difference. 


But his son 


* At length, the conduct of Lady Jersey became more marked—she 
did not conceal her aversion for the Princess — she endeavoured as much 
as possible to obtain the private society of the Prince —and discord and 
misery appeared fast approaching. The first quarrel which occurred be- 
tweeu these illustrious individuals took piace one day when, on convers- 
ing on the subject, she declared her intention of refusing to dine with 
Lady Jersey when the Prince was not present ; and also at any time to 
converse with her, The Prince insisted on adifferent line of conduct. 
He required her to treat Lady J. * as his friend”—to dine with her at 
all times—and to converse with her as with the rest of herLadies. She 
refused so to act; and in language fervent, and in an animated tone, 
inveighed against the character of Lady J. and required her dismissal. 
The Prince on his part refused to accede to the wishes of the Princess, 
and he lett her at Carlton House some time, angry at her refusal aud 
her conduct.’’ 

The story of the Brighton letters is told at length ; and the Douglass 
charges, and other public transactions, which we need not repeat, now 
occupying every page, and no new light is thrown npon them. All these 





* We are told, * The Princess of Wal s, on the other hand, was 
perhaps nearly equally fanity. She studied not to conceal her resent. 
ment and dislike. She paid «marked deference to the King and Qneen: 
the former she caressed as her father, whilst the latter she received 
with stiffuess and Court etiquette. Nor did she stop here ; for the con- 
duct of her Majesty she denounced to Lady Jersey, and her denancia- 
tions were repeated to the Queen,” 
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matters we pass, 2nd indeed have nearly come to the close ofour review. 
The rejection of the Orange match is thus mentioned :— 


** The Princess of Wales was particularly averse to the marriage of 
her daughter with the Prince of Orange, because she thonght the Prin- 
cess Charlotte wonld be obliged to reside abroad ; and her daughters’ 
dislike strengthened her objection to their union, 


“The dislike arose chiefly, it is believed, in consequenre of the 
Prince of Orange having, in conversation with the Princess Charlotte, 
intimated to her that when she became Princess of Orange, though she 
would be allowed to visit her Royal mother, her mother should never 
enter the Honse of Orange. ‘Then,’ said the Princess Charlotte, rising 
indignantly from her chair, ‘ never will the Princess Charlotte of Wales 
be the wife of the Prince of Orange ;’ and the proposed union was con- 
sequently broken off.” 


The Queen’s travels abroad, her return to England, and all the re- 
sults, are too recent to furnish eligible extracts; and we have only to 
advance to Mr. Wilks’s recital of the final catastrophe. He has particu- 
larized all the proceedings relative to the coronation claim, and conti- 
nues — 


“ Thos baffled and defeated, it was hoped by her friends that she 
wonld here rest, and that she would not carry her threats into 
execution. if her object was solely personal, she had done every 
thing which was necessary and proper. She had submitted her 
ease to a tribunal—she had acknowledged its competency—she 
had there, by Counsel, been heardin support of her claim—and 
it was disallowed. Being so disallowed, a protest was perhaps un- 
necessary, but at any rate a protest was all that could possibly be 
required: and her personal attendance at the Cathedral on the day of 
Coronation, was censured by all parties thronghout the nation. If, as she 
stated, she only resorted to those measures, that posterity might not ac- 
cuse her of having willingly sacrificed the rights of Queen Consorts, then 
by the appeal she had made to the King—to the Counsel—to the nation 
—and finally by the foregoing protest, she had done every thing that 
was necessary to give form and substance to her objections, and to res- 
cue her character from the possibility of having the charges brought 
against her, which she apprehended. 


“ But the Queen determined on personally attending at Westmins- 
ter Abbey to claim admission. Some of her friends dissuaded her from 
the proceeding, but heedless of thei- advice. she resolved not to relin- 
quish her project. For her character—her feelings—her comfort, and 
indeed her life —it would have been well if their advice she had follow- 
ed, since itcannot be doubted but that it ultimately occasioned her 
death. 

“The morning of the 19that length arrived. The preparations for 
the Coronation of the King were completed. Multitudes attended to 
witness it, and the pageant was splendid and attractive ; but it was only 
a pageant, and the enormous sums which were expended in its produc- 
tion, rendered the measure generally obnoxious. Yet it would be im- 
proper not to admit that by multitudes it was viewed with delight, and 
that the higher classes of society were much interested by the specta- 


cle.” 
- * +. . * . 


“ The treatment her Majesty received on the morning of this day, 
was to her a most severe trial, but yet she studied to conceal her feel- 
ings. When she returned from the Abbey, she sent for some friends to 
visit her, and she appeared to be in excellent spirits ; related to 
them the refusals she had met with, and said, ‘ the people did all they 
could.” Mr. Brougham called upon her whilst she was breakfasting, and 
she amused her party by relating anecdotes. She said, ‘she had pnt on 
her jewels to demonstrate to the people that she had not sold them,’ and 
when she was complimented for her courage in facing so many dangers, 
she replied, ‘I never was afraid of any thing in my life: I do not know 
what fear is; I do not wish to die, but when the moment comes I shail 
not fear it.’ 


she 


** Yet though she thus feigned to be the gayest of the party during 
the greater part of the morning, it was evident to her intimate friends, 
that the transactious of that day had tended more completely to subdue 
her natural heroism and magnanim.ty, than any other occurrences which 
had hitherto taken place, and that the smile of satisfacti 
dopted as a veil to hide fron tion her real mortification and un- 
happiness. She felt that ninaliy a Queen, and that after 
all the efforts which had been made by herself and others, to effect her 
recognition in that capacity, and the preservation of her rights, al! their 
efforts had proved abortive, and she was ne | 


m was only a- 
sery 





she was onlv no 


arly as much degraded as if 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties had passed both Houses of the Legis- 
lature. 

“On the 30th of July, her Majesty attended at Drury Lane Theatre, 
Whilst there, she was much indisposed ; but con!d net be persnaded to 
retiie, till the performance was over: Her mind had not recovered from 
the extreme disappointment and vexation which she had so lately sus- 
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tained ; and although on the following day she was somewhat better, she 
Was too agitated completely to recover,” 

The consequences are known:—her death, her funeral, and all 
other connected events, are circumstantially detailed by the author, in- 
terspersed with his own opinions, which are strongly Whiggish, and 
animadversions which are at least as free and ex-cathedral as they are 
judicions and modest. 


An Appendix of the documents for the Queen’s defence, which are 
rived after her trial had terminated, is a valuable addition to the work, 
which may be recommenced on the whole as an ill-written but full col- 
lection of the facts of the late Queen’s life. 


Ropal Academy. 


ee 


SPEECH OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, ON OPENING THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY, ON THE tlrn OF DECEMBER, 1821. 

Gentiemen—I congratulate von on the decided improvement of 
one of the Schools of Art (the Life Academy), and the general alacrity 
displayed in all, A spirit of emulation so useful in all professions, is 
most particularly essential to the perfection of art. T caution you, gen- 
tlemen, against too great a reliance on that genins with which Nature 
has gifted you: it is by perseverance alone, and not by natural talent, that 
yon will be enabled to surmount the difficulties of art—those difficulties 
which enhance and give superiority to our profession over all others. 
While Leongratulate you that the Life Academy has this year retrieved 
its character, I cannot omit still to enforce the necessity of a constant 
attention to correctness and purity of drawing; and this, too, in the 
most minute and apparently insignificant parts, as well as in the general 
contour of the whole. The works of antiquity should never be absent 
from your memories ; let no one depend upon the correctness of his 
eye for fidelity of representation, withont having first formed his ideas 
of beauty from these; for a knowledge of beanty is essential to that of 
trath, The gentlemen who are candidates in historical painting, I 
would earnestly advise, when inventing their compositions, not to be 
led away by an attention only to a play of line and an harmonious ad- 
justment of parts, but to let truth, nature, and simplicity be their 
gnide. It is well known that the happiness of life is often lost 
by an inattention to known and vulgar truths ; and in the same manner 
are the beauties of art missed by overlooking those simple and affecting 
incidents which nature presents tous every day. When inventing, 
Gentlemen, I would advise you not to follow this or that great masier, 
but to consider your subject as it would have taken place in reality ; 
rendering every thing subordinate to expression, for it is by expression 
alone we can tonch the heart. ‘ He who would make us feel, must feel 
himself,” savs a high authority, ami the experience of every day justi- 
fies the truth of the assertion. To attain the powers of expression, I 
would recommend to yon to make it your constant pursuit every day 
and every hour of vour lives ever to concentrate your thoughts, towards 
that point; for whatever tends to fix and concentrate our thoughts, ele- 
vates us as thinking beings. Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Dominichino 
and Rembrandt, are the four greatest masters of expression, and from 
the sketches of these in existence, it is evident that they made expressi- 
onthe primary and constant object of their studies. The first designs 
of Leonardo for all his works (excepting those upon fortification and 
the mathematics) are highly finished drawings of expression. For the 
characters and expression in his ** Last Supper” he appears all his life- 
time to have been searching through nature. Raphael seemed to have 
formed in his mind the whole of his intended work before putting a line 
upon paper, and all was regulated by expression, Dominichino thought 
no line worthy of the painter that the mind did not draw before the 
hand. The portfolio of Rembrandt is like the page of Shakespeare, 
every drawing is in itself a drama—the passions speak for themselves ; 
composition, colour, arrangement of light and shade—all are lost in the 
power of expression. It is this, and this alone, that entitles our works 
to situations in the galleries of Monarchs, and by the side of the great 
efforts of genius of different ages. —Courter, Dec, 14. 





At an assize, in the west of England, Serjeant Davy, a limb of the 
law, famous for brow-beating witnesses, had occasion to examine an old 
woman, in a cause where her faculties of recollection were highly ser. 
viceable to her friend, but quite opposed to the interest of the Serjeant’s 
client. “TT can remember——” said the old woman, —‘t Remember,” 
interrupted the lawyer, * w hy I suppose yon can remember every thing 
for, and nothing against afriend who pays you so generously.” “‘Thave 
no reason to complain of my memory, for T can remember, thongh it is, 
God help me, two and twenty vears ago, that you yourself was a broken 
druggist at Exeter, was the matron’s sarcastic retort. ‘* Mv learned 
brother,” unable to muster a reply, after menacingly agitating his tails, 
and hastily adjusting his bibs, resumed his seat, silent and chop-fallen! 
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Address. 
TO THE ALABASTER SARCOPHAGUS LATELY DEPOSITED 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Though Alabaster relic! while I hold 
My hand upon thy sculptured margin thrown, 
Let me recal the scenes thon couldst unfold, 
Mightst thou relate the changes thon hast known; 
For thon wert primitive in thy formation, 
Launch’'d from th’ Aimighty’s hand at the Creation, 


Yes—Thon wert present when the stars and skies 
And worlds unuumber’d roll’d into their piaces ; 

When God from chaos bade the spheres arise, 
Aud fix'd the blazing sun upon its basis, 

And with his finger on the bounds of space 

Mark’d out each planet's everlasting race. 


How many thousand ages trom thy birth 
Thou sleepst in darkness, it were vain to ask, 
Tili Egypt's sons upheaved thee from the earth, 
And year by year pursued their patient task; 
Till thou wert carved and decorated thus, 
Worthy to be a King’s Sarcaphogus. 


What time Elijah to the skies ascended, 
Or David reigned in holy Palestine, 
Some ancient Theban Monarch was extended 
Beneath the lid of this emblazon’d shrine, 
And to that subterraneous palace borne 
Which toiling ages in the rock had worn. 


Thebes from her hundred portals fili’d the plain, 
To see the car on which thou wert upheld; 
What funeral pomps extended in thy train! 
What banners waved, what mighty music swell’d 
As armies, priests, and crowds bewail’d, in chrous, 
Their king—their God—their Serapis their Orus! 


Thus to thy second quarry did they trast 
Thee, and the Lowd of all the nations round, 
Grim King of Silence! Monarch of the dust! 
Embalm’d—anointed—jewell'd—sceptred—crown’d 
Here did he lie in state, cold, stiff, and stark, 
A \eathern Pharoah griming in the dak. 


Thus ages roll’d; bat their dissolving breath 
Could only blacken that imprison’d thing, 
Which wore a ghastly royalty in death, 
As if it struggled still to be a King; 
And each revolving century like the last, 
Just dropp’d its dust upon thy lid—and pass’d. 


The Persian conqueror o'er Egypt pour’d 
His devastating host—a motley crew ; 
The steel-clad horsemen—the bat barian horde 
Masic aud men of every sound and hue— 
Priests, archers, eanuchs—concubinesand brutes; 
Gongs, trumpets, cymbals, dulcimers, and lutes. 


Then did the fierce Cambyses tear away 

The ponderous rock that sealed the sacred tomb 
Then did the slowly-penetrating ray 

Redeem thee from long ceuturies of gloom, 
And lower’d torches flash'd against the side 

As Asia’s King thy blazon’d trophies eyed. 


Pluck’d from his grave, with sacrilegious taunt, 
The feavares of the royal corpse they scann’d; 
Dashing the diadem from his tempie gaunt, 
They tore the sceptre trom his graspiess hand, 
And on those fieids, where once his will was law, 
Left him for winds to waste, and beasts to guaw. 


Some picus Thebans, when the storm was past, 
Upclosed the sepulehre with ennning skill, 
And Natuie, aiding their devotion, cast 
Over its entrance a concealing rill, 
Then thy third darkness came aad thou didst sleep 
Twenty-three centusiesin sileuce deep, 


But he from whom nor pyramid nor sphinx 
Can hide its secresies, Belzoni, came; 

From the tomb’s month unioossed the granite links, 
Gave thee again tv light, and life, and fame, 
And brought thee from the sands aud deserts forth 

To charm the paliid children of the North, 


. 
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Thou art in London, which, when thou wert new, 
Was what Thebes is, a wilderness and waste, 
Where savage beasts more savage men pursue, 
A scene, by Nature cursed —by man disgraced. 
Now—’tis the world’s metropolis—the high 
Queen of arms, learning, arts, and luxury, 


Here, where I hold my hand, ’tis strange to think 
What other hands perchance preceded miue ; 
Others have also stood beside thy brink, 
And vainly conn’d the moralizing line. 
Kings, sages, chiefs, that tonched this stone, like me? 
Where are you now?—where all must shortly be! 


All is mutation ;—he within this stone 
Was once the greatest monarch of the hour :— 
His bones are dust—-his very name unknown, 
yo—learn from him the vanity of power, 
Seek not the frame’s corraption to control, 
But build a lasting mansion for thy soul. 





LIGHT AND WARMTH. 
WITH unreserve, the man of worth 
Doth his career begin, 
And hopes to find, ’mid walks of earth, 
The glow he feels within ; 
And with a noble zeal impell’d, 
To Trath his hand ont-stretch'd is held. 


But all so sordid, bounded so, 

A brief experience proves, 
That soon, his quiet to forego, 
Alone self-interest moves ; 

Tn cold and sullen state reposed, 
The heart is to affection closed. 


Alas !—the beams, round Truth that pour, 
Not always warmth impart! — 
— Happy !—who barter not for lore 
The guilelessness of heart ; 
But reconcile, for fairest chance, 
Enthbusiast-glow with worldly giance. 


STANZAS WRITTEN DURING A STORM. 





*Tis midnight — and the howling winds and waves, 
With strife unequal, break the hour of sleep — 
And loudly ocean in his fury braves 
The dark-wing'd tempest, with terrific sweep. 
The chill decending rain is wildly borne 
O'er the dark wave, in rude tempestuous scorn, 


The watch tower's light is faintly, dimly seen. 
To warn and guide the seaman's driven bark ; 
Vet weil the steersman on such night, I ween, 
Would hail its ray ’mid elemenis so dark ; 
Thongh not a glimmering can the eye sarvey, 
To cheer the wanderer on his stormy way. 


But hark! the well-known signa! of distress! 
Again ’tis heard—at midnight, such a sound 

Is fiil'd with wail, and woe, and hopelessness. 
Yet, there are hearts so fondly, warmiy bound 

To pity, as would tempt the angry wave, 

And nobly perish, or the wreck’d one save. 


Again the signal broke upon mine ear. 
Yet the last gun was fainter than the first; 
Unhappy bark! and can I only hear 
That sound of wretchedness which from thee burst ? 
Ah! littie think the drowsy suns of care, 
How cold the slumbers of the hopeless are, 


Til-fated bark! on such uncourteons night! 

The morn that saw thee leave thy native shore, 
And ient her breezy aid and orient light 

Will wake to view thy shatter'd form no more; 
While all thon bear’st, within the foaming deep, 
Unseen, unrescu’d, sink to never-ending sleep. 


Still the storm rages—midnight's hour is past, 

And clouds of darkness veil the troubled main ; 
The cry of ‘“‘heip” howls mournful on the blast, 

The seaman’s wail is heard—but heard in vain— 
For He, who rides upon the storm with mighty power, 
Alone can rescue in dark peril’s hour 


November 20, 1821, FABIAN. 
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Allowance for Morses. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir 

I think your Correspondent who proposes an increase to 
the allowances to Adjutants of Native Infantry, should recollect 
that Officers holding the same Staff situation as myself are under 
the same restrictions as he is, as to holding Companies; and I 
think before he proposed an allowance for two Horses for himself 
and other Adjutants, he might have suggested a word in favor of 
Interpreters and Qnarter Masters. who are not allowed any allow- 
ance even for one Horse; although they perform the same duties 
on Parade as Adjuatants themselves. 


Your’s obediently, 
AN INTERPRETER AND 
May 22, 1822. QUARTER MASTER, 


Botany Gay Blarney, 








To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir 

: I see by the Newspapers that the old hambug of valedic- 
tory Addresses is going on with prodious vigour in all quarters, at 
New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, Ceylon, and even Vel- 
lore. In all the cases, the persons addressed appear to have 
been the most deserving possible ; and the only objection one has 
to all this sort of thingis, that praises prove nothing, and are 
therefore not worth a farthing unless the praisers might have 
been at liberty to meet and to dispraise, had they seen reason to 
condemn the public measures of those whom thev are so ready to 
bespatter withtheir incense. No man with two ideas will dispute 
such a plain proposition as this, and therefore the oniy question 
to be asked, in settling the worth of such Addresses is,— Were the 
addressers of Botany-bay and elsewhere competent to censure 
if they thought fit? 


These things are getting as common now-a-days as Address- 
ers to Ship-masters,—the “ youth and beauty” of Brides—“ ele- 
gance of model” &c. &e. in every Ship that ever was launched 
from the “marine yard” of every Ship-builder in this world, 
and in short as much matter of course as aay other puff direct, 
collateral or collusive: and their value has fallen in proportion. 
They remind one of an excellent Quiz on such things in a Calcutta 
Paper some years ago, an Address to Ramtoonoo or Ramjohrry 
Monjee, by a bateh of Griffins, on completing their perilous voyage 
on the Ganges! 


But what has excited my bile on the present occasion, is 
the recollection of loud and repeated charges against the admi- 
nistration of Governor Macquarric, preferred in Parliament and 
in print; more than insinuated in grave statistical books, 
and directly urged in pamphlets under real names, We all know 
that His Majesty's Ministers were obliged to give way so far 
as to promise grave enquiry, and that a single Commissioner 
was sent out to New Holland to scrutinize and report. That per- 
son, itis true, in the course of the usual farewell exchange of 
compliments, hinted his satisfaction at what he had seen; but his 
Official Report is not yet made known, and belief must remain 
suspended until we see how he deals with stubborn facts of vio- 
Jence, outrage, and persecution, distinctly charged ander the res- 
pected signature of the Venerable Marsden (who may be justly 
called the Apostle of Australia) in his printed Letters to Mr, 
Wilberforce. 

From Mr. Wentworth’'s respectable book, enough can be col- 
lected to shew that the sentiments of at least alarge portion of 
the Free Colonists, who were independent of Government influ- 
ence, did not materially differ from the declared sentiments of 
Mr. Marsden and others, as to the tone ef Governor Macquarrie’s 
administration, 


Great allowance should be made, to be sure, for the difficalties 
that must beset the path of any man who has to govern a Colony 
such as New South Wales, and General Macquarrie is an Offi- 


cer of sach respectable character that we may fairly trast he will 
be able to vindicate his reputation from the accusations brought 
againstit: It seems certain that he has been active and zealous 
to no common degree, in some branches at least of administration. 
Bat it is clear as the sun at noon day, from every publication on 
the State of New South Wales, that the Government of that Co- 
lony is a pare and unmitigated despotism, in which even the 
Free have no legal) security for person against the lash, or for 
property against fiscal rapacity, bat what exists in the breast 
ofa single Individual. It is equally clear that the Inhabitants 
are urging the Legislature as a boon of the first magnitude, to 
temper the frame of their Government, even by the check of a 
Council. Itis also notorious enough that the Revolts aud Mu- 
tinies in which the names of Bligh, Johnstone, Foveaux, Patter- 
son, &c. figured some yearsago, are ascribable to the form of 
the Government, and violence of the Chiefs, and that the system 
is not changed siace that time inany respect that materially af- 
fects the powers of the Governor. 


Under such circumstances it is a solemn and pernicious 
farce to see those who are legally subjected to a Government of 
that description, however well it may have been administered by 
this or that individual, coming forward in the presence of the 
new Governor to fumigate the oldone. ‘ The people have no- 
thing to do with the laws, but to obey them.” So said the late 
Bishop Hersley, one of the soundest Churchmen and ablest 
Prelates that ever wore the English mitre, whatever‘may be 
thought of his political warmth. He was toomasculine in tem- 
per and understanding to tolerate the love of Humbug that dis- 
tingnishes this “age of Cant ;” and if he had been alive to give an 
opinion, on this addressing business, he wonld have expressed 
himself with the same Johnsonian energy against these Botanists 
having any thing to say or do with their single and absolute 
Lawgiver, but to obey him. 

Yeur’s, 


Elysium Row, May 18, 1822. SUUM CUIQUE. 


Weath of a Tyger. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 





Sir, 

I send you the following account, given me by one of 
Roberts’s Suwars, of a Tyger killed by a party of them at Ma- 
sond, in April 1822, about fourteen koss from Baitool :— 


On the 20th, information was brought to the Jemadar, thata 
Tyger. who, onthe preceding evening, had carried off a Tattoo from 
near the village, was lying ina nullah at a short distance, On 
receipt of this intelligence, the Jemadar, accompanied by eleven 
or twelve of the Suwars on foot, went out in the direction of the 
nallah, and on their arrival within a short distance of it, they 
perceived the Tyger stretched upon the bank, and immediately 
commenced firing on him with their matchlocks, upon which he 
retreated into the bed of the nullah, and effectually concealed 
himself under the long grass. The Suwars then held a council of 
war, on the expediency of attacking him with their tulwars, and 
having agreed, that the Tyger could at any rate only kill one of 
the party, the attack was determined on, they accordingly ad- 
vanced to the nullah, and by chance came almost on the spot where 
the animal lay, for one of the Suwars, who immediately caught 
sight of him, in the act of pointing him out to his companions, was 
seized by the Tyger, who sprung forward ypon the party, but at 
the same instant receiving a severe wound from the sword of the 
Jemadar, he let go his hold. And the rest of the Suwars so ably 
and hastily seconded the blow, that be never rose to make a 
second spring. 


Thus much for the Sawars’ account, it was fortunate for the 
Sowars that the Tyger had dined so well the evening before, for 
had he not been gorged with food, his resistence might have 
been attended with more fatal consequences. The man on whom 
he sprung, has the marks of his claws deeply imprinted on the 
back of his neck, bat is in no danger, 


Baitool, A CIVILIAN, 
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Of the Cast among the Windoos. 





Friend of India, No. V., Quarterly Series, 





The division ofthe whole body of the Hindoos into fonr great tribes, 
the brahmun the kshutriya, the vishya, and the shoodra, has, by sme 
writers, been praised as a wise arrangement of a population. By others 
it has been condemned as most absurd and barbarous. 


An institution which so deeply affects the happiness and future im- 
provement of nearly sixty millions of British subjects, a population thrice 
as numerous as that of the parent country, may well excite the attention 
of every British philanthropist and awaken his closest reflection. It is 
not refined or speculative improvement which these people need ; they 
are, as it respects all knowledge which can enlarge the mind or amend 
the heart, as low as the most savage tribes, 


What thenis the law of Cast? After forming the families compos. 
ing the whole mass of the population into fonr distinct tribes, the fram. 
ers of this social or rather anti-social institution, appointed the duties of 
each: the work of the brahmun is that of offering sacrifices, and presid- 
ing at the presenting of these offerings, reading and teaching the veda, 
offering gifts, and receiving presents. The work of the kshutriya is 
thus laid down: “to protect the earth, its cattle—and brahmans: that 
of the vishya is “ to keep cattle, carry on trade, lend upon interest, cul- 
tivate land,” &c. To the shoodra is assigned —‘“‘ the work of serving 
the brahmuns.” 

The law for preserving these orders for ever disticnt, enjoins, that 
the higher orders shall not have the least communion withthe tribe or 
tribes below them, inmarriage, in eating, or in any degree of familiar 
friendship, on pain of degradation and loss of ali earthly connections, 


Thisinstitution thus affects the whole order of sociaty, since it ele- 
wates beyond measnre the highest order, and deeply oppresses the low- 
est which contains the great bulk of the people, (the two middle orders 
being little more than a name,) and fixes every individnal in this state of 
elevation and depression without the least reference tonatural or moral 
acquisitions. 

The whole of the Literature ofthe country is assigned to the first 
tribe exclusively, with all its honours and emoluments. In this arrange- 
ment, the actual exceptions to this rule are all contrary to the terms 
and the spirit of the Hindoo institutions. Upon the shoodra who shall 
dare attempt to require a knowledge of learning of his country, the most 
horrible anathemas are poured: for reading the veda, “ a shoodra is 
condemned to have boiling oil poured into his throat ; for hearing it, into 
his ears; for committing it to memory, he is to be put to death.” Munoo 
says, * of that king who stnpidly looks on, while a shoodra decides cans- 
es, the kingdom itself shall be embarrassed like a cow in deep mire.” 


The cffect of these interdictions is, that if a brahmun be reading the 
veda, and a shoodra happen to come near, the degraded wretch stops his 
ears, or runs away, lest the wrath of the gods should fall upon him. 


Thus all the honours of the country are confined to one hereditary 
class, withont any regard te wealth, education, or character. But what 
is worse, these honours are, as is seen, connected with the degradation 
and slavery of full three-fourths of the popniation; so that while one- 
fourth is elevated to an equality with the gods and receives the honours 
of deity, the other three-fourths are in a more degraded state than the 
African slave; for these slaves never drink the water in which the slave- 
holder has washed his feet, never collect the dust which has fallen from 
his feet and wear it as acharm to frighten away disease. 

On our enquiring lately into the truth of this latter circumstance, it 
eame to our knowledge, that the dust from the feet of a thousand brah- 
muns, and even of a lack, has actually been collected, and drachms of it 
disposed of from time to time as a specific against various diseases. 
There is now living at Calcutta, a spice-seller named Vishnoo-sah, who 
belives that by a pinch of the dust shaken from the feet of a lack of 
brahmuns, worn as a charm, he was cured of the leprosy; and this poor 
infatuated man comes into the street (at Chitpore) daily, both in the 
forenoon and afternoon, and stands and bows inthe most reverential 
manner to every brahmun who passes by him. Should a brahmuan pass 
by withont receiving this honor, he calls out to him, and says, “‘ Oh! 
Sir, receive my salaam.”” Hehas now for years paid these honors 
to this tribe, firmly believing that he owes his deliverance from the 
most dreadful of diseases to the virtues imparted by them tothe 
dust shaken from their feet. Amongst others who have gathered and 
preserved the dust from the feet of a lack of brahmuns, are mentioned 
the names of Gunga Goviuda-sing, and of Lala-baboo his grandson. The 
former, preserving this dust in a large sheet, as often as he was visited 
by brahmans took them aside and made them shake the dust from their 
feet upon this sheet for the good ofmankind. Even the dust collected 
from the feet of single brahmuns is given away in pinches, and is inclo- 
sed in gold, silver, and brass caskets worn om the body, and carried 


or 
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about as a charm against diseases, evil spirits, &e. Whena poor Hine 
doo leaves his honse to proceed ow some difficult business, he rnbs a lite 
tle of this dust on his foreltead ; and if it remain on his forehead till he 
arrive at the place where this affair is to be adjusted, he feels certain of 
success, ' 


Tn addition to this mark of superstitious devotion to this tribe, we 
have heard that it is common six days after the birth of a child, to rub 
the dust from the feet of the brahmun guests upon the forehead, the 
breast, and other parts of the child’s body, as a security against disease, 


Itis, farther, very common for a shoodra to solicit a brahman to dip 
his foot into a little water which he brings in a cup for the purpose, that 
he may receive the benefits insured to the individual who drinks the wa- 
terin which a brahmun has washed his feet. The water must not be 
the water of the Ganges, for that would be, in the brahmnn, an act of 
disrespect towards the sacred stream. Instead of putting his whole 
foot into the vessel or cup, however the brahnun generally satisfies the 
shoodra with immersing only his great toe. Some preserve iu the house 
a quantity of water thus impregnated with divine virtue, and drink 
of it daily. 

The same abject subjection to this tribe of their countrymen is seen 
in the article of eating: to entertain a number of bralimuns is an act of 
transcendant merit, and fo eat their offals is equally meritorions. Some 
villages do not contain a single honse of bralimuns ; and the passage of a 
brahman through the village is therefore hailed with the greatest joy, 
and considered as a most auspicious cirenmstance. One of the richest 
of the villagers, entreats him to stay and honor the village by permit. 
ting them to prepare a meal for him. A large qnantity of rice and 
other articles is prepared ; and after this sacred guest has eaten to per- 
fect satiety, the remainder is carefully collected, and a few grains sent 
as an invaluable present to each family. 


The shoodrais even tanght to believe, that by eating constantly 
from the plantain leaves which have been used at meals by brahmuns, 
he shall lose the degradation of continuing a shoodra, and in the next 
birth be infallibly born a brahmun. 


Although the bride and bridegroom are enjoined to keep a rigid 
fast on the day of their nuptials, and every kind of aliment is forbidden 
them ; vet if a brahmnn invite them to eat his orts. the law of the shas- 
tra is immediately dispensed with. The same fast is enjoined on the 
day a father dies ; bat the offals of a brahmun’s meal may be eaten, and 
the fast be thus broken without blame. ‘ : 

The inferior orders of Hindoos are separated from all communion 
with each other by the law of the cast; they never eat together 3 and 
transgression herein wonld involve the loss of cast, and bring upon the 
offenders disgrace and ruin. But should a number of shoodras of differe 
ent orders happen to be at the house of a brahmun, they may all eat 
there as on privileged ground. Thus the very laws themselves, laws 
the violation of which insures a forfeiture of every thing dear to the in-« 
dividual, are suspended in the presence and at the caprice of these gods 
upon earth. 


No shoodra may perform, throngh the priest, a brahman, any cere« 
mony whatever, without presenting gifts to a brahmun, 


Should abrahmnun beat a shoodra, and should the latter, while 
enduring the pain, threaten to complain to the magistrate, he is at once 
pacified by the representation that the brahmun has, in this act, been 
really conferring a blessing on him. 

Tt might be naturally supposed that such a yoke as this would be 
so intolerable that men could never be kept under it ; that they would 
revolt and reject such abominable pretentions as these.—Let us then 
survey the massy walls and the iron gratings of this prisonhonse of the 
shoodras, and consider the interest which the jailors have in preventing 
the escape of any of their prisoners. 

The penalty connected with loss of cast is the loss of the whole 
world. The offender is not only rejected by father, mother, brother, 
sister, and all that are dear to him, but by all his countrymen. He in 
vain looks through this inhospitable world ; not a hut will open its door 
to him, and henceforth he can see no more the face of father, mother, 
brother or sister, or even of his wife or children. He must tear from 
his heart every tender tie and recollection, and must hide his head 
amongst the most degraded outcasts, without the least hope of ever 
again seeing the faces of those who gave him birth. His own father 
and mother will ran away at his presence, as from ove infected by some 
deadly distemper. Many an individual involved in these circumstances 
by his own trespasses, or those of his wife, or some near relative, has 
abandonedthe world, and become areligious mendicant, or has fled to 
Benaresas aplace of refuge,—or has put an end to his existence, 
Gthers have offered a thousand, two thousand, ten thousand, a lack of 
rupees, to be restored to cast, withont success. Here then is a prison, 
far stronger than any which the civil tyrannies of the world have ever 
erected; a prison which imuwuces wavy millioas of iuaocent beings, 
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We may judge of the interest which the. brahmuns have in the con- 
tinuance of the cast, from the follwing circumstances : —After the taxes 
of government and the bare necessities,of the body have been provided 
for, almost the whole property of the productive classes comes into the hands of 
the brahmuns. The Hindoo legislators have united religious ceremonies 
with almost every every civil transaction: and the perfurmance of these 
ceremonies is the exclusive right .of the brahmuns, and they are 
ever connected with presents and feasts to brahmans. From the 
Kurmu-Lochan, extracts from which have already appeared in the 
Farenn oF Inpta, it appears that religious ceremonies are multiplied 
to an almost boundless extent among the Hindoos; a stronger proof of 
which can scarcely be given than the circumstances which have occurred 
respecting this book. After printing it, the publisher finds that the peo- 
ple are absolately afraid of purchasing and perusing it, because the proofs 
hereby brought before them of their religions omissions, are so frighifully 
numerous. The bralimans, like so many tax-gatherers,present themselves 
to the poor shoodra at every turn, and demand attention to some cere- 
monyv—and the acenstomed fee. They work upon his suverstition and 
his fears; they urge the example of his relations and neighbours, they 
threaten some domestic calamity and the horrors of some degraded 
birthin futurity, unless the ceremony to which they sammon his unwilling 
attention be performed. A braboiun knows how profitable it is to re- 
mind the shoodra, that “* the brahmuans are the mouths of the gods,” 

In Calentta and its vicinity maltitades of brahmuns derive their 
support from trade; but this is not the case in the interior: there, al- 
most every brahmun derives his support from his profession as a priest, 
from the temple lands, or from the performance of the almost innumera- 
ble ceremonies which are enjoined upon the popniation, of which those 
connected with weddings and funerals are the most productive. Still 
those which are performed for the removal of some evil, or the 
acquisition of some good, are also a highly fruitful source of re- 
venue, seelng they apply to every object of hope and fear which 
belongs to the life of an indolent, covetous,and superstitions people. 
For instance, one man has a religious ceremony performed that such a 
pian may sneceed ; another that such a speculation may be profitable; 
another that such an evil may be remove 





; and thus the superstitions 
terrors, the cupidity, and the easily excited liopes of this people are con- 
stantly throwing them at the feet of the brahmun, who like the vulture, 
is ever on the scent for his prey. To gain a cause in aconrt of justice, 
to obtain service, to remove sickness, and on numerons cccasions ofa 
a similar nature, the brah nan is called to move the godsin favour of the 
person who presents the fee. Tashort, the Hindoo never thinks of put- 
ing his shoulders to the work of removing the ten tbonsand real and 
imaginary ills of life,—if a straw lie in his w ay, he calls the brahmun 
and entreats him to come with his enchantments to remove it. 


A wedding, or a shraddha, affords a fine opportunity for these sons 
of rapacity ; and they are out on the scent after these things with all the 
eagerness, and sometimes with all the clamour and noise, of the jackal. 
When a person is ill, and there are iittle hopes of recovery, the brah- 
muns who expect to be invited to the feast accompanying the ceremo- 
nies after death, begin to calculate the expenses attending the feast, 
and often pass jokes on the person whose mother perhaps is in the ago- 
nies of death.—A case is within recollection when the mother of a 
voidya was very ill, and continued inthis state many weeks. A_ brah- 
mun addressing the son of this old woman, and lamenting that she lin- 
gered so long, said, ‘‘ These voidya females never die.” Thus the 
brahmuns like so many vuitures ready to pounce upon their prey, wait 
with impatience the departure of the soul from the body. On these 
occasions, a thousand brahmuans at once are sometimes feasted, and 
carry away as presents bedsteads, horses, boats, cows, palankeens, gold, 
silver, and brass utensils, silks, shawls, broad cloth, garments, &c. &c. 
Sometimes as much as two or three thousand rupees are given to the 
brahmnns merely in cash and food. Where a brahmun finds no employ- 
ment as a priest, he lives on the commnnity, and wherever he goes he 
finds the houses, and shops, and purses of the people, open to him as a 
privileged pensioner. 

As the guardiaus of the cast, therefore, we may naturally suppose 
that the brahamuns are ever vigilant; and though there are no officers 
amongst them whose express duty it is to bring delinquents to panish- 
ment, yet there is vigilance enough in the whole body on this head; 
and the prisoners are so completely within their power, and the men 
of property so ready to throw in the whole weight of their influence 
to enforce reverence to the priests, that he must be a bold shoodra who 
shall claim the right to think and act for himself. When even a brah- 
mun offends against this law, the honour of the cast, and the dread of 
pollution and rain, rouse all his relatives against him, who are obliged 
to abandon him, unless a powerful bribe to those at the head of this 
division of the tribe, becomes efficacious. 

Among all the higher casts there are particular persons and fami- 
lies who maintain an authority nearly as oppressive as that of the 
puramaniks over the shoodras. To these persons and families all the 
knotty cases concerning the breach of the rules of the cast are referred, 
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and their decision is final. Amongst the rajpoots, voidyas, and kayust’has 
the cast is left forits preservation to the pride of these orders, and to 
the operation of the terrors by which it is guarded. But among almost 
all the other divisions of shoodras, a class of man are found at the 
head of the cast, called pramaniks or puramaniks. These persons 
have been found connected with the cast among the shoodras from 
time immemorial, and the office is hereditary in particular fami- 
lies. If, however, a puramanik family become extinct, the persons 
over whom the last in office presided, choose a successor, mostly from 
among the more distant relations of the deceased. All the shoodras in 
one village have not one puramanik however; the office is connected 
with those divisions of cast which arise out of the trade of individuals : 
hence the blacksmiths of eight or ten villages have one puramanik, and 
the joiners, weavers, goldsmiths, &c. haye their puramanik in the same 
manner. This officer has no fixed salary ; and has no authority exce pt 
what is associated with the cast ; this is therefore an office perfectly dis- 
tinct from that of the village mundal. When parents wish to contract 
for the marriage of their child, the puramanik is consulted, and his coms 
mands solicited in reference to the family with which the alliance is 
proposed to be formed, and he is present when the articles of union are 
written and signed. The father of the boy writes an acknowledgement to 
the father of the girl, engaging that this boy and this girl at a proper 
time shall be married; and at the close of the arrangement this act is 
said to be done with the coneurrence of the puramanik, who receives 
as his fee one or two rupees. Sometimes he forbids the contract out of 
mere caprice, or because he has a private quarrel with one of the pare 
ties ; aud his concurrence mast be purchased by bribes, The parties 
have no remedy if the puramanik forbid a union; he has no occasion to 
assigu any reason: in his office he is as arbitrary as the Dey of Algiers. 
When the wedding is to take place, the puramanik is consulted respéct- 
ing the invitations to the guests; nor can any one be invited without his 
express permission. Hence if he be at variance with a family who 
ought to be invited, he issues his prohibition, and this family dare not 
attend, unless they can propitiate the puramanik. 


When the guests, perhaps to the amount of two or three hundred 
are all assembled, the father of the girl asks leave of this officer to give, 
his danghter to the bridegroom, and his leave being obtained, the eere- 
mony proceeds. Sometimes he starts objections, and stiffly refuses his 
consent tillhe has extorted such bribes as he thinks the parties can 
afford. At arecent wedding in which the father of the boy resided at 
Serampore, a quarrel took place at the moment when the bride was 
about to be presented tothe bricegroom. The father of the bride, 
accosting his own puramanik, asked leave to present the girl; and he 
without consulting the puramanik of the boy's father, gave leave, upon 
which the latter in a furious passing forbad the wedding, declaring that 
he ought to have been consulted. The whole assembly were thrown 
into confusion ; and the puramanik of the boy’s father set the opposite 
party at defiance; and declared he would see who darst marry the 
conple withont his leave: the wedding was thus prevented for that 
night. All the next day the parties continued ata distance, and the 
day was occupied with conflicting arguments on this momentous dispute 
between the two puramaniks. When the night arrived, and the guests 
could stay no long2r, these two rival monarchs were bronght to terms, 
and the parents were permitted to bind the two animals together, 
who through life are destined to exhibit a scene similar to what is often 
witnessed in onr native country, when two hounds fastened together by 
a collar, continually drag different ways till they arrive at the kennel. 


Among the endless instances of the vexations to which the poor are 
reduced by the oppressions of these guardians of the cast, we may men- 
tion the case of another poor boy, now employed at Serampore, but 
whose family reside in a neighbouring village. After marriage this boy 
had placed his wife with his father and mother; for his wages were so 
small (three rupees a month) that he could not begin house-keeping, 
especially as all he could borrow or beg had been spent in the wedding 
dinner, The wife while placed here was persuaded by her father and 
mother to return to their house, and it was soon whispered that some 
thing was irregular in the conduct of the girl, The puramanik seized 
the occasion, and declared the poor lad an outcast for the supposed levi- 
ty of his wife. Frighted beyond measure at this sentence of excommu- 


-nication, he purchased a reversion of the sentence with a bribe of eight 


rupees, procured by pawning or selling the prime articles of necessity. 
When the time came that he should obtain his lost honours, the puramanilc 
again demurred, and new impediments were thrown in the way; and 
from these difficulties the poor lad was not delivered, till he had pro 
cured a letter to the English magistrate. 

Thus the whole frame of Hindoo society is anti-social; and this 
afflicted people are placed under a regular system of, organized oppres- 
sion, extending even to the minutest domestic arrangement, interfering 
with every part of that intimate and endeared intercourse which cam 
form the only solace of human society, and subjecting every thing sacred 
in hospitality, in friendship, and family connections, to the cupidity, the 
intrusion, the despotic caprice of a wretched inquisitor. We have removes 
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only half their miseries by delivering them from the tyranny of the na- 
tive governments ; nor will any considerable portionof the good which the 
British Government is capable of bestowing apon Hindoost’han, be rea- 
lized among the governed, till the principles of eternal justice, (the first 
principles of all rule and legislation) be applied to the interior of Hindoo 
society, to remove the inconceivable miseries arising out of the cast, 
and the other parts of this barbarous system. The application of some 
parts of the English law to this people, though connteracting and set- 
ting aside the Hindoo law, has already been a great blessing to onr na- 
tive fellow-subjects : but we must go further, and open the door of jus- 
tice to persons oppressed by those Hindoo institutions which are contra- 
ry to all laws, and to the plainest principles of justice. The protection 
of rank, property, and life is surely the first daty of government; and 
every institution however ancient, should be removed as a nuisance, 
which is fonnded npon the violation of these first principles of legislation. 
To us, indeed, this institution appears to have been formed without 
any just view of the powers of man, and without any desire to extend 
the operations of the human faculties. Society ean make progress only 
when every member has the rewards for merit laid open to him. That 
the labours assigned to the priesthood, the military, the merchant, the 
agriculturalist, and the labourer, are essentially connected with social 
order, is certain; nor can society be preserved withont religion, police. 
trade, and the use of servants: yet it must be evident to every man, 
that piety, enterprize, and diligence, wherever fonnd, should lead to 
respect and elevation, and that vice and idleness shonld be connected 
with degradation. Capacity and talent for the discharge of the duties 
required in the social state, are diffused pretty eqnally among the dif- 
ferent orders of the community ; and it is a most shocking principle of 
legislation when the institutions of a conntry, iustead of encouraging mu- 
tual good-will and reciprocal kind attentions, ‘say to the great bulk of 
the people, ** Neither piety, talent, nor exertion shall avail you: yon 
were born in a degraded class: yon have no inheritance in the learned 
institutions of your country, and it would be a crime were you allowed 
to become rich. You can perform no duty so meritorions as that of serv- 
ing a brahmun withont fee or reward.” To prevent by a law connected 
with penalties equal to death, all intercommnnity between the different 
orders into which the population is divided, is to destroy al! the social 
feelings by which the comforts of society are preserved. And to make 
trades and professions hereditary in certain families, and confine them 
there, is to war against every principle of our nature, and to prevent 
all improvement in the state of the arts. That this is the very point of 
stagnation in which the arts among the Hindoos are found at this mo- 
ment, is known to every one who possesses any information upon the 
subject. 
ar leng continued and dreadful experiment has thus been made on 
an immense population, and the Hindoo cast stands condemned as 
one of the most barbarous institutions that human depravity ever 
formed ; and one than which none ever more effectually kept the peo- 
pie in a.atate of complete ignorance, inaction, and slavery. 


Wative Papers. 
FROM THE SUMMOCHAR CHUNDRIKA. 


Neglect of Learning.—Man seems to have crowned the wonderful 
construction of the universe ; for it is he alone who can, by the exer- 
cise of his various powers in the actions of common life, render himself 
prosperous in this world, and by sabduing his passions, which are his 
jnhereut enemies, he enters into the Heavens to be elevated to the rank 
of Angels (Debtasorinferior gods); and thns does he make the best nse of 
his existence. Butthe source of that happiness, either here or hereafter, 
is certainly Learning and Wisdom; therefore he who abstains from 
the stndy of these, must be considered as inferior in dignity to brute 
creatures, who being naturally deprived of those powers above 'rentioned 
eannot be accounted guilty. But T sincerely regret to find, some des- 
cendants of wealthy persons, of a contrary notion: that is, they soon 
become masters of their paternal property, and indulge themselves whol- 
ly in sensual enjoyments; and, in support of their worthy conduct, ex- 
cuse themselyes thus: * As IT have got at my cammand a large sum, the 
property of my father, there would be 10 necessity of exerting myself; 
why should then take so much trouble, in vain, to learn to read and 
write? let ys amuse ourselves in a variety of pleasures.” Under a firm 
conviction that Learning is merely useful in acquiring wealth, and set- 
ting a value on the delights arising from the possession of riches, above 
all other things, they do not give themselves time to reflect ou the vari- 
@us important benefits accruing to mankind from Learning and Wisdom. 
The Pundits of this country, on account of their poverty, are not consi- 
dered by them as objects worthy to become partakers in their cenversa- 
tion ; and those again that are admitted into it with a view to get some- 
thing from them, scarcely make use of anyother word but Augna*® “ very 








* This word, though in its general sense, it means command, here 
bears the meaning of “‘ Very true.” For instance, if arich man says 
poy thing tohis flatterers, they immediately answer “ Augna Mohashoe’’ 
or Very true, Sir,” 
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trne.” Batif any of those persons who are intoxicated with riches, 
should ever go to a country where reverence is paid to Learning, it és 
then that they might feel that wealthy persons cannot secure respect 
merely by their procreative faculty. 


28th Bysakh Benyera 1229. BAGBAZAR BAGEESH. 
FROM THE SUNGBAUD COWMUDDY. 





Accidental death.—A hoy of about seven years of agenamed Domoe, 
son of Sonaovollah, a Moosulmann residing in Etally near the New Balia- 
ghant in the eastern subarbs of Calentta, lost his life by being drowned 
in aTank belonging to Mr. John Carr of that place. We find many 
other wonderful things mingled with the accident: this boy on the Sist 
of Bvxakh, in the afternoon, going on the Boithakbana road to see the 
exhibition of the Gajee Mea, fell under the feet of a very large horse, 
but fortunately he escaped unhurt; and on the Ist of Joystho from the 
very same Tank in which he was afterwards drowned a woman pulled 
him out by the hair, and thas saved him at that time. From this it is 
obvious that while he had to live, he was, by the will of God twice 
saved from the accidents which had befaleen him; but “ who can con- 
tradict that which has heen ordained ?” His last moment having arrived, 
none conld protect him any longer at this third time, 


Robbery and Murder.— We beg to inform the public that a great mal. 
titude of people this year, having left this country for a visit to Jugger- 
nant in Pooroosottom, we learn by @ letter received from a certain pil- 
grim, a friend of oura, that a number of pilgrims having arrived at Dobra 
in Ghata on Sunday the 31st of Bysakh, were refreshing themselves after 
the fatigne, when at night some robbers coming in, beat eight of them te 
death, and plundered many other persons, according to their circumstan- 
ces, of every thing they had. We learn, moreover, that another pilgrim 
was killed in the day time on the plain of Kalachora. In confirmation of 
this statement, many have returned home filled with fear and disappoint- 
ment, This cirenmstance hss not failed even to raise in our minds a 
variety of painful thoughts to find the people so mach harrassed by these 
ruffians, on their way. For six or seven by-past years no such large body 
of pilgrims left this country, and that adds to the probability of so many 
men being destroyed, either from the price of victuals having been very 
much raised, or from the want of them. So that we cannot pronounce 
a word as to what may happen next; that depends entirely upon the 
will of Providence. 

Kidnaopper.—On the evening of the 14th of May while a lad of five 
years, son of a Gope, a certain cast among the Hindoos, living at Sam. 
bazar, was playing in the streets, covered over with jewels, a wicked 
wretch, not being able to resist the temptation which these jewels 
presented, seduced the helpless creature into some retired place, a few 
paces distant from the spot, and there having stripped him of all the 
jewels, he made his escape. After a great deal of search, however, 
the child has been found; and that the life of the infant has escaped so 
great a danger, is the best gain which can be obtained, 


The Editor's Apology.—The Editor of the Soncpap Cowmoopy most 
respectfully begs leave to inform his readers that the paragraph on Pron- 
chundro Mookhopoddhyao, which was printed in his paper of last week, 
and the tenth of which coald not have been investigated from want of 
time, but rested entirely on popular ramor, is now found to be quite in- 
correct ; for it avpears from the Government Gazette of the 16th of 
May that the said Mookhopoddhyao has not vet heen arrested. The 
Editor, therefore, candidly acknowledging his error, apologises, and 
promises that he will not in fature*publish any such things in his paper, 
and hopes therefore, to meet with indulgence from his readers, and that 
every one of them will be kind enough to throw the mistake iato oblivion. 


Extraordinary Theft —News from Hooghley acquaints ns that after 
twelve o’clock on the night of the 17th of Bysakh, some thief (supposed 
to be a spy) having entered the prison in Ghole-ghant, a,place in that 
zillah, established there to keep thieves and others in awe, opened 
a hole into the house of the Havildar, who knew it not till some time 
after the thief had retired with the whole of his property. He then 
began to give way to varions reflections, and marked out the Chowkey- 
dar of the place as the object of his suspicion, who was accordingly 
transmitted to the Judge, Thus far have we learnt. What tarns out 
to be the reanit after justice is ren tered, will be taken notice of after. 
wards. What has most influenced ns in giving publicity to the above sub- 
ject is, that if such outrages be committed in Government establish- 
ments, how can the common subjects expect freedom from those and 
other similar acts of violence ? 





BANK OF BENGAL RATES, 


Discount on Private Bills,...........+.e0e+eee00+ 12 per cent, 
Ditto on Government Bills of Exchange,............ 12 per cent. 
Interest on Loans on Deposit,,.....+..-s+e+e++++- 12 per cent, 
Bank Shares—Premium,,pesceecserseevevees 33 « 34 per cout, 
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Patshtenavi =erct, 
OR FOLLOWERS OF JEE SAHEB OR PRAN NAT’H, 





To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
Sir, 

For the information of your readers, I beg vou will give 
insertion to the following notice, respecting a sect called Varshienavi, 
or the followers of Jre Saheb, as he is called by the Mahomedans. 
and Fran Nath, as he is termed by the Hindoos, 


It was at Dhampoor in Rohbilennd that I got the first hint 
recarding this sect; and in May 1814. when we went to Pannah in 
Bundeleund, I made some enquiries resnecting its followers, and 
learnt from’ the Diamond Merchants that there was a Temple 
dedicard to Jee Saheb at that place. Towards evening, therefore, 
we proceeded to the Temple, a verv respectable edifice ; and on 
complying with the request of the Wardens or persons officiating 
as such, to leave our boots and shoes ontside, we were allowed 
to enter The object of worshin was the shrine of the Saint, re- 
sembling somewhat that of the Sikhs. which Thad seen at Guru 
Devyrah, onthe Dhun; with this exception, that on the top of the 
tomb and equidistant from each end, was placed the figure of a 
homan heat. The brow or frontal aspect of these was marked 
like the Waishtnava Hindoos with three streaks wnitine hetween 
the eyebrows, and on the crown was placed something like three 
fingers, or more probably in imitation of the streaks on the fore- 
head , 

The nersons being assembled for worship, the Priests opened 
their Gru»th, or sacred Book, and chaunted a few melodious hymns, 
The ceremony was soon over, and their behaviour was very de- 
corus. As our object in going to the Temple was, also to endea- 
vour to purchase same Books from them if they had any, we 
thonzht it advisable to ask them for a copy of their Granth, as we 
conceived it would, on translation, throw mach light on their 
Tenets and Laws. They promised to send us a copy. and we 
desired them to forward it when finished throng’ the Magistrate 
of Bandah. Every thing being thas far settled, we left Punnah, 
and on our arrival at Bandah mentioned it to the Magistrate, re- 
questing the favor of his interference in getting the Book copied 
and transmitted to us; bunt we have never heard anv thing respec- 
tivg it te this day, probably from the relactance the Natives have 
to commnnicate any of their several works to our (in their opi- 
nion) polluted hands. 

I was told by those people that they admitted Proselytes, 
both from the Mahomedans and Hindoos, but I did not enquire 
whether they admitted the lower casts of Hisdoos. We were told, 
not by the Vaishtenavies, but by Mahomedans, that this sect sprung 
up only about one hundred vears ago, and that Jee Saheb was a 
vizier to the Padshah of Delhi. We could not ascertain the name 
of the then reigning Prince, but from the circamstances of the 
case, Lam inclined to think-it might have been Aurangzebe. It is 
said that the Padshah was one day remarking to his Courtiers that 
it was almost impossible, by persuasion, to convert the Hindoss 
from their obstinate Idolatry and Polytheism to the trae faith. Jee 
Saheb replied that it was not impossible, but only required address 
and conciliating means to effect their conversion, 


In censequence, having obtained the Royal Sanction, he 
proceeded to Bundelcund with only ane disciple, who on arrival at 
Punnah proclaimed that his master could perform miracles. The 
person who first went to him wasa Brahmio, who being de- 
sirous of getting his danghter married, begged of the Holy Man 
to procure him 100 Rapees for this purpose, Ice Saheb said 
that “‘ he would first consult God and give him an auswer in two 
days ;” mean time he directed his disciple to bury 100 Rupees 
near a certain tree that he pointed out, At the appointed time 
the Bramin waited on him, and was desired to go to the tree and 
to dig to a certain depth, and that he would find the money. The 
Bramin «id as he was desired, and finding the sum became a 
Prosely te. 

This Jee Saheb was perhaps also acquainted with the science 
of Miucralogy ; as it ia said that he dirceted the Rajah Chutter 
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Saul to dig Mines for twelve coss round Pannah, assuring him 
he would certainly find Diamonds, which would enrich him great- 
ly, The Rajah followed his advice, and on finding Diamonds, as 
had been foretold, he became a Proselyte, and when the Chief 
was converted, many of his adherents and others followed bis 
example, They endeavour to prove that there is no difference 
between the God of the Hiadoos and of the Mahomedans, but 
in the language. I do not think they eat either cow’s or swine’s 
flesh. but not having had much time I could not enquire parti- 
cularly into these points. 

Shonld any of your enlightened and judicious readers, who 
may have it in their power, canse enquiries to be made into the 
Institutions of this Sect, it may probably furnish a Memoir 
that may be sufficiently interesting to the Pablic iu India, as well 
as at home, and draw information on other sects that are proba- 
blv in existence bat unknown to us, Inthe country of Mysore 
and the Deckan, there is a sect of Mahomedans called the fol- 
lowers of Nursoo. They are despised by the other Mahome- 
dans, and are by them called worshippers of the devil; probably 
they may be identified with this sect, if the sabject were inves- 
tigated. The latter do not eat beef, and have some other pecu- 
liar customs. Their Fakeers, I think, are called Cawder Ling. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


Calcutta, May 19, 1822. LUCIUS. 





Promotion. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sir, 

The tardiness of Promotion in the Indian Army, has 
so often been made the subject of complaint, that IT almost fear 
the repetition of such a theme, will be tiresome to most of vour 
readers; however, what I have to propose appears to me of so 
unexceptionable a nature, that I hope it will be thoucht werthy of 
attention as tending to ameliorate the condition of the senior part 
of our Subaltern Officers. 

You must be aware that there are a considerable number of 
Brevet Captains in the Madras Army: this is, in fact, the best 
criterion by which we can judge of Regimental Promotion; and 
most Regiments have from 3 to 5 Brevet Captaina, some 6, which 
shews at once how very tedious Promotion has become of late 
years. 


The plan which I shall sng¢gest would give a general lift to 
all old Subalterns, and is as follows:—Supposing that instead of 
the present strength of a Resiment of Native Lofantry, vig, 
1 Colonel, 2 Lieutenant Colonels, 2 VM ijors,8 Cantains, 22 Lieu- 
tenants, and 10 Ensigns, the establishment were fixed as below; 
great benefit would be derived by individuals, and at the same 
time, such an arrangement would be an actual saving to the 
Company, sav, 1 Colonel, 2 Lieutenant Colonels, 2 Majors, 10 
Captains, 20 Lieutenants, and 8 Ensigns. 


The average pay of a Cantain is Rs. 339..7, that of a Liew- 
tenant Rs, 201..11, and of an Ensign 158..9..6. The diff reice 
between Captain and Lieutenant is 134..12, dedacting that from 
an Ensign’s pay, the balance remaining is Rs. 23.,13..6. Thus by 
pursving this plan ef augmenting the Captains, and reducing 
the Subalterns, the actual monthly saving to Government in each 
Regiment would amount to Rs. 47.,11, and it would produce the 
effect of having more Captains present at the Head-quarters of a 
Battalion than is now the case, the fewness of which class is so 
generally com plained of by Commanding Officers. 


Tn the hope that these few hints may be attended with some 
benefit. 
I remain, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


Not 1000 miles from Chicacole. SCRUTATOR. 
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Ballygunge Road, 
fin, To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 


Some time since you were kind enough to give inser- 
tion to my few lines relative to the state of the Roads leading to 
and from the Contonment of Ballygunge to the Metropolis of 
British India; shortly afterwards [ was pleased in observing that 
the reparation had commenced on one branch of the Road (but 
which by the bye did not mach require it,), I flattered myself that 
every branch would have the same, but, alas! hew was I sur- 
prised and disappointed, when TU was infermed that the repairs 
were completed. One branch certainly was repaired, but the one 
bv which every Officer and Man attached to the Troop stationed 
there, as also the (ow Gentlemen residing in the houses adjoining, 
must traverse, has never been touched. 

Now, Sir, Bills for repairing Wheels, Springs, Horse's Feet, 
&e. &e. eccasioned by being obliged to pass and repass this rug- 
ged Road, has induced me thus again to address you. Being fully 
convinced that the Government of this Country are ever most 
anxious to promote the public weal, and that a case only requires 
to be brought to the knowledge to make reparation certain, 
I am Sir, 


A DEBTOR FOR WHEELS. 


Drunkenness tn the Armp. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 


Nothing in mv humble opinion should induce a man 
to expatiate on the merits or demerits of a subject, antil he 
had made himself fully acquainted with every existing circum- 
stances touching the matter he wished to investigate, and by that 
means he could the more readily anticipate the success his ex- 
ertion merited. 











Such, Sir were my ideas on reading a letter contained in your 
Paper of the 20th instant, signed “‘ AN Howarpian,” on the sub- 
ject of “ Drankenness in the Army.” 


The bad and indeed truly melancholy effects of Drankenness, 
as stated by your Correspondent, are literal facts, and I am sorry 
to add, he has but briefly touched on the banefal effects of in ebrie- 
ty, asit exists in the Army of this Country, and more particular- 
ly in the Honorable Company’s Regiment of Artillery; and 
while I admire the motive that could have actuated this Gentle- 
man to give publicity to such an important subject, I regret his 
means of information were so circumscribed, 


Hearsay evidence (as from his own language I cannot con- 
ceive he posesses any Other), may be a very conclusive ground 
for arguing on many subjects; but, in my opinion, the man who 
writes from local knowledge (although his abilities may fall 
short of his contemporary), stands the hest chance for producing 
incontrovertible and aneqnivocal supports to his argument, 


It may not probably be amiss to state, previous to any further 
comments on this subject, that Phave been a period of twelve 
years in India, asa Company’s Soldier, or Non-Commissioned 
Officer, if you will have it so; six years of that number T have 
been in the Field, during which period I have, generally speak- 
ang, enjoyed the best health, unaided by Spirits, that I never 
drank one solitary wine-glass of pure Spirits; nor have I been, 
what we Soldiers call Drunk, once during all that time. Ihave 
taken a glass of grog about I2o0'clock in the forenoon, more for 
fashion sake, than a eGnviction of receiving benefit from it. and 
I am fally persuaded that liquor is the bane of Europeans in this 
Country. 

Your Correspondent, after contrasting the Soldier in Britain 
with the Soldier in India, relative to the cause and means of 
intoxication, and its effects, says, “but notwithstanding the vigilanee 
of some Non Commissioned Officers, the men will find means to evade 
and avoid detection.” This sentence in. particular, rivetted my at- 
tention, and caused a momentary reflection as to the possibility 
of divining the cause of such misplaced confidence towards Non. 
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Commissioned Officers. Itisa fact, and I challenge contradiction, 
that Non-Commissioned Officers, with few exceptions, are net 
only aiders, but absolute venders of liqaor in Barracks; they not 
only purchase the liquor (in common with others) of young men 
jast landed for one-sixth of its valae, as retailed in the Bar- 
rack, but contiuue to purloin from the men’s daily allowance 
when Orderly, and also obtain, illicitly, liquor. from the. Sir- 
ear, all which they retail, or shonld they be of @ conscientious 
cast, their Spouse becomes the retailer or vender, in order ta 
baffle detection! Thas mach for Non-Commissioned Officers 
and their liability to detail culprits, Now for a more general view 
of this dangerous system: 


All married persons, for the purpose of makiug both 
ends meet, (which by the bve is no easy matter at Dam. 
Dam, from the scantiness of the Bazar, and the extortion 
of the Bazar Sergeant and the Natives) more or less deal 
in this manner; and many, very many of them, not content 
with the means already quoted for purchasing liquor, procure it 
from Calcutta of the most poisonous natare, some illicitly, and 
others under the specious pretext of having @ sick wife, a child 
to be christened. and so on, impose on their too indulgent 
Officers, by making out, and getting them to sign, a passport to 
admit so many bottles of beer, wine, &e. into Cantonments ; but 
these bottles, wonderful to relate, commonly contain the mere 
solid comforts for a Soldier, Hanpwane!!* Liquor thus smag- 
gied into Barracks is retailed at a profit, which even a London 
Jew would shrink from exacting. So much to prove the source; 
—now to point out the remedy. 


I believe it will not be denied that yonng men frequently 
land in this Country, nearly unconscious of what taste liquor 
has ; to retain them (or at least to endeavour so to do) in that 
state would doubiless he a desirable object, and IT would suggest 
that instead of adding to the numerous Rules and Regulations ex- 
tant for the better Government of the Honorable Company’s Forces. a 
sufficient equivalent fer the liquor now allowed should be added 
to the pay of the Soldier; which woald serve him both in pock- 
et and in health; it would farnish him with more ample means 
of liquidating a debt which every Recruit has to enconnter on his 
first coming into this country, and probably be the means of 
saving a valuable life, by removing the temptation of drinking, 

As every Soldier feels (whether itis or is not so I cannot 
decide) that his liquor and provisions are ispe facto part of his pay 
let a sum (not the paltry pittance at present allowed) equivalent 
to his liquor only, be added to his pay from the day of his arri- 
val in the coantry, and let him on no occasion but when actually 
marching. or on service, receive liquor, and then only one dram 
when he arrived at the end of his day’s march, and the other at 
sno-set, to be taken on the spot;this of course would do away 
with bottling, and consequently there would be no buyers, when 
there were no sellers. 


The authorities at Dam-Dom have left no source untried to 
pat a stop to the introduction of Spirits, bat such is the persee 
vering natare and enterprizing assidaity of these venders of 
liquor, that they can nearly baffle all search and evade every 
pursuit. Guards are placed in every direction to detect persons 
bringing liquor into Cantonments, buat all to no purpose. One 
method, I helieve, remains, which would donbtless deter this 
daring violation of Military Law; the adjacent village should be 
rased to the ground, and a weekly search (not in the chest ofa 
Poor fellow just landed who has hardly a second suit of clothes, 
to his hack, but.in that of the Non-Commissioned Officers, mar- 
ried men, and sedate stea'ly going single ones), should be made 
every Saturday morning :—and all persons bringing liquor into 
Cantonments should be obliged to produce both their passports 
and liquor for inspection at the quarters of the Serjeant Major; 

I am Sir, 
A SOLDIER. 


Dwm- Dum. \ And a Friend to the Respectability of the Corps, 
May 21, 1822; to which I have the Honor to belong. 





© A facetious tru for Spirits with the Soldiers. 
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indian News. 


Madras, May 11, 1822.--We are authorised to contradict 
the WiLLtamM Pairwis’s departure from Deal on the 8ih Decem- 
ber, as she oaly arrived in the Downs on the 9th of that month. 
She remained there until the 3ist December when she endea- 
voured to beat duwn Chaiel, but was obliged to bear up for 
Cowes— where she anchored on the Ist January, and sailed from 
thence on the 4th —left the Lizard on the Sth, anchored in Table 
Bay on the 2d March —and sailed from thence for Madras on the 
224 of the same month—having in both passages outstripped the 
Courts—which left the Mother-bank Portsmouth on the 31st 
December, and the Cape on the 17th March. 


May 9, 1822.—His Majesty's 34th Regiment marched out of 


the Garrison this morning, previous te its relief by His Majes- 
ty’s 54th to-morrow. This excellent old Regiment maintained 
its character for discipline and good order by moving out in the 
steadiest and most soldierlike style, and as a proof of the esti- 
mation in which it is held, we subjoin a Garrison Order issaed 
by the Honorable the Governor. 
Extract from the Garrison Orders, dated Fort S’. George, 
May 8, 122, 


The Honorable the Governor caanot permit His Majesty’s 
34th Regiment to quit the Garrison without expressing his entire 
approbation of the discipline and exemplary conduct manifested 
on all occasions by the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and 
Soldiers of that Corps ever since its arrival in Fort St. George— 
now a period of nearly two years; and while His Exeellency re- 
quests Lieut. Colonel Dickens and the Officers under his com- 
mand to accept his best thanks for the very satisfactory manner 
in which they have performed their respective duties, he begs to 
assure them that his most cordial wishes for their welfare and 
success will attend them inevery situation to which they may 
be calied. 

Erxecution,---Yesterday the awfal Sentence of the Law was 
carried into effect on Michael Hart, late a Private at H. M. 30th 
Regiment, persuant to his sentence for the Murder of a Native at 
Secunderabai. 

The Sheriff reached the Gaol at half-past 5, and found the 
unfortunate Culprit in earnest prayer, attended by the Rev. Mr. 
Roy, by whose humane exertions and benevolent attention the 
Prisoner was awakened to a due sense of his awful situation.— 
He was conducted to the Scaffold at 6 o’clock, and upon being 
interrogated whether he had any thing particular to communicate 
prodaced a written confession of his guilt---which at his request 
was read aloud by the Reverend Chaplain---on the conclusion of 
which the unfortunate man was launched into eternity. He dates 
hisruin from a too free indulgence in that pernicious liquor 
Arrack—and in a most solemn manner warned all around him 
to take warning by his untimely fate. We lay before our Readers 
his Confession tn its original state, and hope that its simple and 
affecting style will prove a preventative to a repetition of the 
atrocious act for which he forfeited his life. 

0 the Sheriff of Madras. 

The last Speech and Confession of Michael Hart, 30th Regi- 
ment, who is brought to this untimely end for the murder of a 
Native man, which crime I now before God and the whole world 
do acknowledge to be Guilty of~-though at the same time the un- 
fortunate sufferer was a man that I never had any dealings with, 
nor never as much as spoke to him, but I trust in God, for his dear 
‘Son, Jesus Christ's sake, to forgive him his sins, as I expect 
through the intercession of the same Christ, (in a few days) to 
have my transgressious blotted out, as they are many and of the 
deepest dye even as deep as scarlet; but the Lord Jesus is able 
to make them as white as snow, and in Him I put all my trust. 
O Lord ! let me not be confounded.—My dear brother Soldiers 
in Iadia, it is an anfortunate India to the generality of men in 
the military line of life—which are exposed to so many dangers 
through that overwhelming euemp, Arnack.—O! cursed Arrack : 
which causes so many brave men to destruction in this country ; 
you will hardly ever see one single case brought before the Civil 


: 
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$ Court but there is Arrack mentioned, 


It was Arrack that ruined 
me, and brought me into disgrace; Lhave coutracted debts which 
I was not able to pay, I have robbed, 1 have defrauded, I have 
kept that which was rot my own, at last Lhave murdered my fel- 
low-crea'ure and left him bleeding on the p!ain. 

On the fatal board here I stand, with the mortal cord around 
my neck, and my arms fastened to be launched into eternity. 
Spectators around, take a warning by me; IF am going and bid 
adieu.—Lord have mercy on my soul. 

MICHAEL HART, 30th Regiment. 


Nagpore, May 10, 1822.—His Majesty’s 24\h Regiment has 
just undergone a minute inspection, whick occupied the Com- 
mander of the Subsidiary Force three days, and he was pleased 
to express himself well satisfied with the state of the Regiment, 
—Thermometer 98° to 110°! This is one of the Corps ander 
erders for embarkation to Europe, and it is a remarkable fact to 
relate, that it has been three successive years en marche, aud 
has travelled over more miles in that time than any other King’s 
Regiment in India has done, it is supposed, in ten years. 

It is said, that the 24th Regiment will make the detour of 
Mirzapore and embark at Calcutta, a distance of about 960 miles. 
Many unhealthy parts of the jungle on that route not being pas- 
sable without great danger before the end of November, it will 
be early in April before the Regiment can be ready to embark 
at Calcutta, Were they to embark at Bombay, that route is 
safe and passable after the middle of October, and the distance 
being two-thirds of that to Calcutta, the Regiment might be em- 
barked in January instead of April, a great object to the ship- 
ping, expenses, ke. &e. 

Glasgow Frigate—The Giascow Frigate having been ordered 
round here some time ago, it may be matter of surprise that she 
bas not yet made her appearance, It is conjectured however 
that she has proceeded to Trincomalie, where, if we mistake not, 
orders await her, to tranship part of her treasure into the new 
ship Gances. 

Indigo Stations.—The accounts from the principal Indigo 
Stations continue favorable: and a very large crop is anticipated, 
The cuttings will soon begin in the low fands. They however 
begin to fear too much early rain in Jessore. 


The Weather.—We are happy to hear from our Up-Country 
Correspondents that the season has proved generally cool and 
wholesome, and the Troops remarkably healthy. As here, the 
weather in the Northern Provinces has been irregular, with varia 
ble winds, not regularly hot, cloudy atmosphere and frequent- 
storms. So cool was it last month, that at several places in the 
Doab, blankets were found not disagreeable at night. In Calout- 
ta, the weather has of late been unpleasantly hot, and notwith- 
standing the occurrence of a severe North Wester on Wednesday 
evening, the air is yet nothing cooled, We do not hear, however, 
that sickness prevails much, The new comers in his Majesty's 
38th Regiment have suffered a good deal from Spasmodie affec- 
tions, but these have, we understand, gencrally yielded readily 
to active and early means, 

New Church.—We are happy to state that a new Charch is 
about to be erected in Fort William, This will bea great oc. 
commodation to the Troops, The situation chosen is that of the 
Cenotaph ia the centre of the greatsquare. It is equally accessi- 
ble from all sides, and what is still better, by shady avenues of 
trees. The building will contain a thousand persons. We hope 
soon to present farther particulars of this interesting undertaking 
to our readers, Whilst on this subject, it gives us great satifac- 
tion to state that the New College, the building of which was for 
some time interrupted by the death of Mr. Jones, is again in 
progress, under the superintendence of an able and scientific 


Engineer Officer, 

Agricultural Sociuty.—A Meeting of the Agricaltural Society 
was held on Wednesday Evening, the 22nd instant, at the House 
of Mr. Leyvcuster.—Basoo Rapuacant Des presented to the 
Society an Agricultural Tabular Survey of the Districts of Sythet, 
Rajshye, and Divagepore.—Beautiful specimens of Barbadoes 
Cotton were presented by Mr. Kyp, who bad reared the plants 
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from seeds received from the Marcutoness oF Hastinos, and 
Oriziaaily obtained from the Botanical Garden.—Dr. WALLicH 
assumed charge of the office of Secretary to the Society, for 
which he was, at its first institution, nominated. The thanks of 
the Society were voted to the Revd, Dr. Carey for his zealous, 
able, and successful exertions, while acting during Dr. WaLticu's 
absence, — Dr. ALExanoen Russe_t was admitted to the Society 
as a Member,—John Bull. 


Daring Robbery.—-A few evenings ago, a most daring Rob- 
bery was committed onthe property of a Subadar, to the extent 
of uearly Sa. Rs, 6000, in the immediate vicinity of Barrackpore, 
by an armed Banditti, consisting of more than fifty powerful men. 
Having forced open the house, and secured their booty, they 
proceeded to treat the uufortunate safferer and his wife in the 
most brutal manner, while one of the party who had previous- 
ly made himself acquainted with the ornaments worn by the 
Subadar’s daughter, laid violent hold of her and carried her 
away. The shricks which she uttered had however the effect 
of bringing to the spot a neighbouring Chokeedar, who ultimate- 
ly succeeded in rescuing the unfortunate girl, after she had 
been plundered of every thing, then in her possession. The 
Chokeedar previous to his attempt at securing this un feel- 
ing ruffian, informed him in the most explicit manner, that 
every individual composing the party were personally known to 
him by name, and it would therefore be more prudent to submit 
himself quietly, than to urge him (the Chokeedar) to the necessity 
of using force ; on this being said, a number of the party which could 
not have been at any great distance, rushed forward, as if appris- 
ed by some private signal, and stabbed him in six or seven places 
of the body, by which he expired on the spot. The inhabitants 
of a neighbouring village have been suspected as accomplices, if 
not the individual depredators, and our informant further adds, 
he has since learned, that the principal leader of this infamous 
gang has heen apprehended. We sincerely wish that this may 
be the case, as it will no doubt puta stop to the further proceed- 
ings of a regularly organized band, who have fortunately been de- 
tected in their first campaign.— Hurkaru, 


Oppression, 


So I returned and considered all the Oppressions that are done un- 
der the Sun, and behold the Tears of such as were oppressed, aud they 
had uo Comforter.—Eccies. 


To the Editor of John Bull. 
Sir, 

Iu passing down the Bhagritty a few days since, T was 
much struck by the reluctance the Fishermen expressed to come 
alongside my boat; the general answer to the enquiries of my 
people being, that they bad caught no Fish: It appeared to me 
impossible that they all bad toiled for nothing, and I accordingly 
enquired into the cause of this anwillingness to bring their Fish 
to what I certainly intended should be a good market; and was 
told by my Dandies, that it was a common practice of the 
“ Sahib Loge” to seize the Fish from these helpless creatures, 
and make them no remuneration; and that they apprehension of 
similar treatment, prevented my receiving a supply. 


How much is it to be regretted, Sir, thatin these en- 
lightened times, individuals should be found so totally wanting 
in the common feelings of humanity, as to be capable of despoil- 
ing the Labourer of the produce of his toil, and ia all probability 
depriving a large Family of their daily support, ia order that he 
may be supplied with a Fish Breakfast. 

On the upmaniiness of conduct that would take advantage 
of helplessness, itis unnecessary to comment ; and of the feloni- 
ousness of the act I have mentioned, it is sufficient to remark, 
that hundreds have suffered the penalty of the Law, for crimes of 
far inferior magnitude. 


Should this brief notice add a mite to the cause of humanity 
and justice, it will accomplish all tbat is intended by 


AN ENGLISHMAN, 
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Mew Basar. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
Sir, 
Allow me a corner in your Paper to answer some 
objections made by your Correspondent A. P. S. on the subject 
of the New Bazar, as proposed by Mr. Lyons. 


In justice to that Individual, permit me to state that the 
plan was suggested to him by many pesons now experienc- 
ing much inconvenience by the deficiency of the above Establish- 
ment; and in having so far acceded to their wishes, it will be 
evident that the precept ‘‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself” is as 
much “alive” in the estimation of Mr. Lyons, asin that of his 
opposer, A. P. S. 


“ Allow me to suppose that transformation to bave taken 
place” and Task A. P. S. where are the Houses that would be 
““deseried?” For my own part I cannot foresee the consequences 
So readily apprehended by your alarmed Correspondent, A. P. S., 
and my hamble opinion is that the [Inhabitants of Chowringee aud 
its vicinity would greatly benefit by this intended New Bazar. 
Ia conclusion (for I fear you will think I aw intruding too much 
on your time,) I should be glad if A. P. S. will oblige me by 
stating (as he appears to understand these matters), what are the 
casualties consequent to that most filthy of all places, the Tiret- 
ta Bazar. where so many Inhabitants breathe the exhalatious of 
“live and dead stock, vegetables, &c. &e.” I will venture to say 
that this proposed Bazar will not (if effected) give 1 case to 10 
that he may represent; and I am not aware that any bad effects 
are experienced by the Inhabitants in the immediate vicinity of 
the Tiretta Bazar :—if there are, the situation offered for the New 
Bazar is undoubtedly much more desirable for an Establishment 
of this kind, both for its healthiness and for public accome 
modation,—I am, Sir, your 


Constant Reader and a Lover of Improvement, 


Chowringhee, May 22, 1822. G. J, 


Ebipping Departures, 

CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags 
May 24 Mary Ann Sophia 


Commanders Destination 


British Robert Cornfood Eastward 


PMarviages. 
On the 25th of March last, at Meeruth, Macartney Moore, Esq. 
of the Civil Seivice, to Miss Hennierta HAtnep, youngest Daughter 
of Joun Hatuep, Esq. of Yately House Hants, 


At Bombay, on Wednesday the 24th of April, by the Rev. H. 
Jerrerey:, M. A. at Severndroog, J. P. WiLLouGHsy, Esq. of the 
Cisil Service under that Presidency, aud second surviving Son of the 
late Sir C. Wittovcnry, Bart. of Baldon House Oxon, to Miss 
KENNEDY, only Daughter of Lieutenant Colonel KENNEDY, command. 
ing the Southern Konkan. 


At St. Thomas’s Chareh, on the 27th of April, by the Rev. H. 
Davies, Captain J, MorGan of the 12th Regiment Madras N. I. Major of 
Brigade to the Aurungabad Division of H. H. the Nizam’s regular 
Troops, to Miss Saran Awn Bittamore. 


Births. 
At Non Pareil, Bombay, on Sunday the 28th of April, the Lady 
of the Venerabie Archdeacon Barnes, D. D. of a Daughter, 


On the 6th instaut, between Gazeepore and Beuares, Mrs. Mare 
Jones, of a Danghier. 


Deaths. 


At Bombay, on the 28th of April, on board the Caartoere, Mr 
Lewis Houtett: he was beloved by ail his friends, relations and 
parents. 

At Bombay, on the 29th of April, Master Jonsy Wm. 
aged 14 years and 6 months, 

4 At Bombay, an the 2d instant, Marta Anne, Wife of Mr. James 
LAIR. 


WartkKINs, 
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